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Events of the Geek. 


1914 has been a Year of Blood; only the most san- 
guine prophets hope that 1915 will be the Year of 
Settlement. At least two military conditions seem indis- 
pensable to such an advance, the destruction of the 
Austrian armies and a German evacuation of Belgium. 
Then we shall see whether Germany, having suffered (a) 
the loss of most of her over-sea colonies, () the final col- 
lapse of the Austrian support, (c) the ruin of her terri- 
torial designs in the West, will be in a mood to treat. 
Until some such dramatic change of scene unrolls itself, 
the diplomatists sit with folded hands, envisaging a 
tragedy which the soldiers would probably end without 
them. If we may trust a series of letters from British 
officers in the “ Times” of to-day, it is they rather than 
the civilians who kept Christmas, not in the letter only, 
but in the spirit. 

“On Christmas Eve (writes a member of the 

London Rifle Brigade) the Germans burned colored 
lights and candles along the top of their trenches, and 
on Christmas Day a football match was played between 
them and us in front of the trench. They even allowed 
us to bury all our dead lying in front, and some of them, 
with hats in hand, brought im one of our dead officers 
from behind their trench, so that we could bury him 
decently. They were really magnificent in the whole 
thing, and jolly good sorts. I have now a very different 
opinion of the German. Both sides have started the 
firing, and are already enemies again. Strange it all 
seems, doesn’t it?”’ 


Strange, indeed ! 
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For the second time during the five months of this 
war the United States has entered a strong protest against 
our interference with neutral shipping. The Note, dated 
Christmas Eve, is fairly friendly in tone, but it is plain- 
spoken, and more determined than the remonstrance of 
November. It is evidently not a mere registration of an 
opinion intended to prevent the acceptance of an undesir- 
able precedent ; it is a protest which is intended to have 
practical effect. The motive cause of the document is 
doubtless the early losses of foreign trade to the States 
through the war, especially in cotton, for they explain 
the Democratic reverses in the recent elections. 


* * * 


THERE is no clear conflict of principle in this 
issue. The American charge us with 
arresting ships suspected of carrying contraband, and 
taking them to our own ports for search in cases where 
the grounds for suspicion are not apparent. Secondly, 
it is objected that we are stopping the export of contra- 
band goods to neutral countries—e.g., of copper to Italy— 
and this in the absence of any proof that a given cargo 
is destined for re-export to Germany. We are also said to 
have interpreted the doctrine of conditional contraband 
and continuous voyage very stiffly in the case of foodstuffs, 
notably meat, consigned from the States to Holland. 
Nor has our practice been consistent, and Dr. Wilson 
thinks that American has fared worse than Scandi- 
navian shipping. On the other hand, Dr. Wilson 
admits that we have this justification for our 
drastic practice of search, that manifests are often 
mendacious. The facts about copper are also very 
striking. Italy, though she professes to prohibit re- 
exports to belligerents, is taking over four times as much 
copper this year as she took last year. Where does it 
go? Possibly to her own armies and war-vessels. 
The remedy would seem to lie with neutrals them- 
selves. If their customs officers will guarantee that 
every cargo is exactly described in the manifest, and 
prohibit the export of contraband goods to Germany, we 
might modify our own precautions. But can neutrals 
apply this rule onesidedly for our exclusive benefit ? 


complaints 


* * * 


In the Eastern Theatre there is a decided improve- 
ment to report. The Russian position is now notably 
stronger on the right bank of the Vistula, both above its 
northern course in Poland, and below its southern bend 
in Galicia. In the wedge of territory between the 
Vistula and the Prussian frontier the Russians have now 
the uncontested mastery, and if the river should freeze, 
would be able to threaten the German left flank and the 
line of communications with Thorn. The Germans have, 
however, retaken Mlawa. In Galicia the Austrian 
advance which last week had just been checked, has now 
become a retreat. The Austrians still hold the upper 
slopes of the Carpathians and the Passes, and the 
Russians have not yet recovered the approaches to 
Cracow which they had lost. But their superiority in 
this field is evident, and even admitted. “The fact 
must be faced,’’ says the German official news, “ that 
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for the present the Russian extreme left wing is proving 
itself superior to its opponents.’? The defeat of the 
Austrian advance in this region has had the usual result 
that many thousands of prisoners have been taken, and 
the Austrians, nowhere able to secure a lasting success, 
have now definitely abandoned all thought of renewing 
their offensive against Serbia. 
. “ * 

Or the three Austro-German offensives in the East, 
the two on the extreme wings are thus disposed of. On 
the other hand, the and massive advance 
through Poland itself is still a serious threat to Warsaw. 
The German line is now formed by the rivers Bzura and 
Rawka, and them it extends in front of 
Skiernewice across the open country, up to the river 
Pilitza. The valley of the Bzura is deep and difficult, but 
the Germans did, none the less, contrive to cross it, and 
reached the western bank and the road to Warsaw. From 
this a Wurtemburg brigade was hurled back with great 
slaughter. One cannot regard this as more than an 
episode in an advance which has not yet been decisively 
checked, and a forward march of the German left through 
the open country below the Rawka would endanger the 
Russian flank. But the probability is that time is 
fighting for the Russians. They are bringing up rein- 
forcements steadily ; they seem undismayed by the many 
vicissitudes of this campaign, and the chances are that 
the German advance was not quite impetuous enough 
while it was succeeding, and that the Russians are now 


strong enough to prevent it going farther. 


stubborn 


below 


* * * 


In the Western field, while there is still a degree of 
activity which may be the prelude to a general advance, 
the Allies evidently are not yet strong enough to 
emancipate themselves from the conditions of trench 
warfare. The German news speaks of some great con- 
centration of French forces in the East about Belfort 
and the Vosges, and here, after fighting, the village of 
Steinbach has been taken. It may turn out that this 
will be the main line of advance, but as yet the official 
French news reports only small local gains round the 
district of Alsace which they hold. The other per- 
ceptible advance is along the Belgian coast, up the Dunes 
from Nieuport. It has been very slow, hampered no 
doubt by the inundations, which are now obstructing the 
forward-move of the Allies, as they had obstructed the 
attacks of the Germans. It is not quite certain how 
much ground has been gained as yet. The village of St. 
Georges has been taken and held against strong counter- 
attacks. The Allies are still bombarding Westende. 
Positions round Lombaertzyde have been captured, but 
not apparently the town itself. It seems possible to hope 
for an advance along the coast to Ostend, but it will 
evidently be slow. 

* * . 


Tue record of the. struggle for trenches elsewhere 
along the lines in Flanders and France marks, on the 
whole, some decided progress, but there have been 
occasional reverses, and the losses are heavy. The most 
hopeful feature of the official news is that it now attempts 
to measure the results attained exactly. We still hear 
of ‘“‘some slight progress,’’ but we are often told that 
400 or 800 metres of the enemy’s trenches have been 
carried. The ground won is steadily ‘‘ organized,’’ and 
successfully held, while little time is lost in re- 
trieving a momentary reverse. The most serious losses 
on our side were sections of trenches held by British 
troops. south of Ypres, near Hollebeke, and at Givenchy, 
near La Bassée, The slaughter was evidently heavy, 
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and the German news claims many prisoners. The most 
important successes were near Zonnebeke in the Ypres 
region, and in Champagne. The conclusion from all this 
news probably is that the Allies are able to advance in 
the sense that they can always at any given point estab- 
lish a superiority. But it is equally true, we think, that 
they have not yet reserves enough of men and ammunition 
to press a determined advance on a considerable scale. 
That may not come until our new army is available. 


* * * 


By some curious coincidence both sides made up their 
minds to celebrate Christmas by exceptional activity in 
aerial warfare. A German Zeppelin visited Nancy on 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day, dropping bombs, 
which killed two civilians. Warsaw experienced a shower 
of bombs from aeroplanes. Two German aeroplanes 
visited the English coast on Christmas Eve. A bomb 
was dropped in a garden at Dover, but did no damage, 
and the second machine was chased from Sheerness by 
British aircraft. The French on their side were active 
over Metz, bombarding the barracks of St. Privat and 
the aviation sheds at Frescati. Much the most ambitious 
of all these exploits was a British naval raid to the Ger- 
man coast about Cuxhaven. A force of light cruisers 
and destroyers passed Heligoland, and from it seven sea- 
planes flew over the anchored German warships and the 
fortified base of Cuxhaven. The German ships did not 
venture out, though our squadron remained for three 
hours in the neighborhood. Two Zeppelins, however, 
and several submarines attempted to meet the British 
attack. 

* * * 

Tur German counter-attack was fruitless. The sub- 
marines were foiled, as apparently they usually can be, 
by the swift movements of our destroyers, which circled 
round the cruisers. The Zeppelins were put to flight by 
the anti-aircraft guns of the two cruisers. Of the seven 
seaplanes three returned unharmed. Three were lost, 
but their pilots saved. The seventh pilot, Flight-Com- 
mander Hewlett, who was missing at first, was rescued 
by a Dutch trawler. It is not clear whether any positive 
military result was achieved. The official communiqué 
says that “the extent of the damage cannot be esti- 
mated,’’ while the Germans deny that any damage was 
done. The idea may have been to tempt the German 
ships into the open. It is satisfactory to note that 
both our seaplanes at Cuxhaven and the French 
aeroplanes at Metz confined their attack to points 
of military significance. More certainly successful, 
if less striking, was a visit by a naval airman 
to Brussels for the purpose of destroying a German air- 
ship shed. On Wednesday, German aeroplanes attacked 
Dunkirk, securing no military result, but killing fifteen 
persons and wounding twice that number, many of them 
women. 

* * * 

Ir Admiral Tirpitz’s talk with an interviewer, re- 
ported last week, is anything more than an empty threat, 
it would seem that the German Government is not satis- 
fied with its considerable record of outrage on law and 
custom. The bombardment of Scarborough and Whitby 
scandalized a world that was no longer capable of 
astonishment at any new manifestations of cruelty in 
land warfare. But Admiral Tirpitz now hints at a more 
terrible innovation, the use of the submarine against 
merchant ships. These ships would be sunk and their 
crews drowned, for submarines could not rescue them. 
That the German Government should broach such a pro- 
posal implies a strange incapacity to understand the 
temper of the world. British sailors, who have not been 
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slow to admire the sailorlike courage of the German 
Navy in battle, can only deplore the dishonor with 
which the German authorities now threaten it. 


* * * 


Tue Belgian Legation has issued a report of the 
Commission of Inquiry on the conduct of the German 
troops at Andenne, Tamines, Dinant, and in Belgian 
Luxemburg. The report is a terrible document, telling 
of organized massacre and pillage, accompanied by the 
nameless horrors that are associated with the licence of 
war when men’s passions are released from control. At 
Andenne and Seulles, 300 persons were massacred and 
as many houses burnt. Tamines was said to be 
deliberately sacked, and the peasants who did not fly were 
shot. A group of 400 was collected in front of the church, 
and a machine-gun turned upon them. In all, 650 people 
were killed, some shot, others suffocated or burnt to 
death in their homes. The Commissioners were satisfied 
that there was no firing by the inhabitants. 

* 


* * 


Dinant shared the same fate. Here the soldiers 
appear to have been let loose to do their worst, and 
private rapacity aud lust were supplemented by a series 
of public massacres, beginning with the public execution 
of eighty-four civilians in the Square. Of 1,400 houses 
only 200 remain ; 700 people were killed, and others were 


carried off as prisoners into Germany. Here, as on 


other occasions, the Germans are said to have 
used women and children as a_ screen when 
exposed to the fire of the French. This method 


of warfare was pursued throughout Belgian Luxem- 
burg, where over 1,000 civilians were shot 
and 3,000 houses burnt. The Commission, after 
telling the hideous story collected by inquiry, sets out 
the text of the official proclamations in which the 
authorities declared their intentions. One of them 
is signed by von der Goltz, and it announces that 
when telegraph wires are destroyed the neighboring 
localities will be punished without pity, “it matters 
little if they are accomplices or not.’’ 

* * * 

Sersia, in her hour of victory, has done a wise act 
in a graceful manner. The Crown Prince, who is the 
acting Monarch, has issued a moving address of thanks 
to his troops. He directs his gratitude more especially 
to the conscripts from conquered Macedonia who have 
fought side by side with the troops of the old Kingdom 
of Serbia. He goes on to promise to Macedonia for the 
future equal political and constitutional rights with other 
Serbian citizens. Hitherto the Macedonians have 
enjoyed no political rights, and have lived under one of 
the most drastic systems of martial law ever applied to 
a conquered country. How many of the Macedonian 
conscripts were trusted with arms, and whether they 
were specially selected we do not know; but evidently 
they have fought well. This statesmanlike act will 
go far to remove the doubts of the political maturity 
of Serbia at a moment when she destined 
to a great increase of territory. Success is ripening her 
statesmanship. While we gladly recognize the wisdom 
and grace of this action, we do not think that it ought 
to modify the general opinion in this country, that if 
Serbia secures the Serb lands of Austria, Bulgaria ought 
to recover the portion of Macedonia assigned to her in 
the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty. 

% % * 


seems 


Tue Departmental Committee appointed by the 
President of the Local Government Board to consider 
means for providing employment for the Belgian refugees 
issued their report this week. They lay down two 
summary principles which have guided their delibera- 


tions. They hold that no Belgian labor should be 
employed until every reasonable effort has been made 
to find British labor through the Labor Exchanges, 
and that no Belgian labor should be employed at 
rates of wages than those generally paid 
in the district. The principle is important, but we hope 
that in a time of good employment it will not be too 
narrowly interpreted. The number of Belgian industrials 
is not large—we believe 15,000 represents about the total 
-~and recruiting, which is still brisk, is daily withdrawing 
hundreds of workers from civil occupations. The danger, 
therefore, of a displacement of British workmen is not 
great. The chief care should rather be to maintain the 
British standard of wages. The Belgian workers are 
divided into three groups: (1) Workers qualified to fill 
vacancies in industries where there is a shortage; (2) 
workers qualified for employment in industries where 
there are no openings; (3) special cases—professional 
men, artists, clerks, and other non-industrial classes. 


lower 


* * 


THE in the first group are armament 
workers, miners, glass-blowers, woollen workers, motor 
mechanics, and agricultural laborers. The Committee 
report of this group that few have found employment 
through the Labor Exchanges, and that a considerable 
number have obtained employment otherwise. They 
think that the use of the Labor Exchanges for engaging 
Belgian workers should be made compulsory, and they 
hope to make a positive recommendation on this subject 
later. Meanwhile, they propose that influence should 
be exerted through Government inspectors, and by insert- 
ing clauses in Government contracts, to bring the Labor 
Exchanges into more general use. It is obvious that 
some such precaution is necessary in the interests both of 
the refugees and of our own working classes, for if Belgian 
workers come to be identified with sweating and under- 
cutting, prejudice against their admission to the ranks of 
labor is inevitable. 


* 


workers 


* * * 


For the second group the Committee make a con- 
structive proposal. It is obviously no good inviting the 
Belgian cabinet-maker to enter an industry already 
depressed. The Committee propose that refugees who are 
qualified for trades that have no openings should be set 
to work making clothes, furniture, and other articles for 
household use, and that the work they turn out should be 
put at the disposal of the Belgian Government, to meet 
the needs of Belgium when the war is over. The Com- 
mittee give an example of a workshop of this kind at 
Leeds, where a disused factory has been taken over, and 
a large number of refugees have been set to work. They 
propose, the creation of a central committee and of local 
committees, on which Belgian refugees, employers, trade 
unionists—men and women, should serve, whose business 
it would be to organize such workshops. They propose 
that the cost of providing the new material should come 
from Belgian sources, but that every other expense should 
be borne by the nation. The suggested schemes for sugar- 
beet cultivation and colonization are condemned. 

* 


* * 


Tue note in the New Year’s Honor list is the general 
absence of merely party rewards. 
distinctions, the Garter for Lord Derby, the Thistle for 
Lord Lovat, and the earldom for Lord St. Aldwyn, are 
assigned to Conservatives. We are glad to see Mr. 
Henderson’s name added to the list of workmen Privy 
Councillors. The list of Knighthoods is as usual mixed. 
We do not especially care to see Mr. Newbolt’s name in 
it ; indeed we have still in this country to organize and 
truly distinguish the rewards of intellectual merit, 


Some of its greater 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A QUESTION OF TACT. 

WE confess to feeling some regret as to the form of 
America’s Note to Great Britain on our treatment of her 
maritime commerce during the war. We wish that it had 
been somewhat differently expressed, and that it had 
been despatched in accordance with the accustomed way, 
we will not say of diplomacy, but of friendly correspon- 
dence. There are two ways of conducting a controversy 
of public interest. A man may give his correspondent 
the sole benefit of his mind, or he may turn a missive 
into a missile by despatching one copy of it to the press 
at or before the hour of its receipt by the person 
immediately concerned. It appears that the State De- 
partment of America chose the latter course. The sum- 
mary of the Note appeared in the American newspapers 
of Tuesday ; the text was only received by our Foreign 
Office at noon on the following day. That is to invert 
the order of courtesy; but there is no call to turn an 
error of tact into one of substance. For the rest, there 
is no deeply serious reason for complaint. It was inevit- 
able that a nation who is not at war should fail to under- 
stand the difficulties of one who is, especially when the 
interests of belligerent and neutral are in conflict. 

What is one of these difficulties? It is that our war 
with Germany is not merely a war of men. It is to some 
extent a war of economic exhaustion. But it is still more 
a war of ammunition. The world’s stock of murderous 
implements is a limited one, and it is already approach- 
ing a period, not quite of exhaystion, but of deteriora- 
tion. The Allies therefore think it essential for the 
British fleets to maintain their siege of German ports 
with enough vigilance to prevent materials of war, and 
especially copper and antimony, from reaching the 
German armies. To effect this object, we are bound to 
interfere with neutral shipping plying between countries 
which furnish these materials and ports from which they 
are probably being transmitted to Germany. This is the 
main problem. The chief means of solving it is by the 
right of search, which is a familiar process, in harmony 
with international law. But the right of search is not 
a perfect instrument. It implies the overhauling of 
cargoes, the detention of their carrier in a belligerent 
port, the delay of a voyage, the deterioration of 
perishable goods, the distinction between one class of 
commodity which may or may not 
be liable to release at the hands of a Prize Court. 
If the States are against us on the question of the 
merits of the war, this process must appear to them an 
unmitigated nuisance. But if America, on the whole, 
sympathizes with the Allies and regards them as the 
champions of liberty in Europe, she must be conscious 
of a divided mind. She has her own trade interests to 
consider ; but she is also interested in bringing the war 
to an end, and to a right end. For it is the existence 
and duration of the war which forms the great impedi- 
ment to her sea-commerce, rather than our command of 
the seas, which imposes certain restrictions on that 
process. We, on our side, are obviously bound to pursue 
our preventive measures with tact and consideration. 


and another, 





She, on her side, is at least equally concerned in checking 
illicit trading in supplies destined to sustain the German 
warfare. 

If these be the main issues, it is clear that each 
party to this controversy has a duty to the other. Mr. 
Wilson has America’s obligation in mind, when 
he warns his countrymen that their Government’s cause 
is discredited by the issuing of false manifests, under 
cover of which articles of contraband—such as copper— 
have been concealed in consignments of free articles— 
such as cotton. We may take it for granted that this 
admission covers a number of cases considerable enough 
to raise a serious obstacle to checking the over- 


seas supply of German munitions. We may be 
mistaken ; Germany may be able to maintain her stores 
But 
America can have no sort of objection to our policy of 
stifling an illicit trade, sustained as it must-be by the 


American practice of only declaring a ship’s manifest 


of shells by resort to her own copper mines. 


thirty days after sailing. Nor can she in fairness fore- 
stall the decision of Prize Courts by claiming that 
innocent cargoes have been wrongfully detained “on 


” 


suspicion,’’ and insisting on her own reading of their 
character. Her real demand is probably for a reasonably 
speedy use of the right of search, and it may be, for 
resort to a tribunal of claims on which her own lawyers 
might find seats, rather than to purely national courts. 
Here, indeed, we touch the difficulty arising from 
the failure Under 
that instrument we considered the question of contra- 
Now 
we have been compelled to shift our ground, and 


We have 


element 


of the Declaration of London. 


band largely from the point of view of neutrals. 


think mainly of our rights as belligerents. 
found copper to be an important in the 


construction of shells, a discovery that we might 
We have also re- 
considered the treatment of foodstuffs, and transferred 
them from the free list te the category of ‘‘ conditional ’’ 


contraband. 


reasonably have made before. 


Thus we make a great deal of sea-law, 
and we also interpret it. In practice, we doubt 
whether any serious attempt has been made to cur- 
tail the supply of food to the German population, for 
we must recognize that Germany has enough food to 
carry her over the next harvest. Nor should we 
like to see this country ignoring Lord Salisbury’s 
distinction food supplies clearly 
destined for the relief of armies, and those again 


which are capable of being so used but may only 


between those 


reach the mouths of men, women, and children in 
the civil population. Probably some shipments from 
American ports to Rotterdam have been applied to the 
first purpose rather than to the second; but, in spite of 
the freedom we have taken of stopping foodstuffs showing 
a consignee in the enemy’s territory, we hope that they 
have not been so stopped unless their destination 
was a place of arms. A somewhat different issue arises 
on the American complaint that we are harder on Ameri- 
can exports of copper to Italy than on consignments to 
Scandinavian ports. Obviously, there is an enormous 
increase in the Italian consignments of copper, compared 
with the figures for September and October, 1913. 


But we imagine that every country which is fitting itself 
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for war is increasing its stock of that article, and we may 
consider ourselves guarded not only by Italy’s general 
attitude to the Allies, but by her specific embargo on the 
export of copper. 

It is, indeed, ‘‘ general attitude” which is the real 
test of the relationship of great and friendly countries 
under the stress of a world-wide war. Granted that we 
have annoyed American traders by making contraband 
of their well as, 
incidentally, by our own embargo on the export of rubber 
and wool. 


of some southern 


products as 
It is for us to show that there has been reason- 
able consideration for fair trading, and for her that there 
has been proper policing of unfair traffic for high profits. 
Speculative shippers of all countries rush into such ven- 
tures in time of war; but they are mere dealers in inter- 
national mischief, and, as such, are the special plagues 
of their own Governments. Here is no cause for Anglo- 
We ought to be able to settle the 
worst of the delays and inconveniences which attend the 
right of search by some such expedient as that of the 
inspection of cargoes before sailing. 


American friction. 


No great injury has 


as yet been done, for in spite of all drawbacks, 
the foreign trade of America is fast recovering 
the early losses of the war. If she has now no sub- 


stantial reason to complain, neither have we. The 
Allies have had their full share of the benefits they owe 
to their command of the seas and to America’s power 
and willingness to supply their deficiencies. All the more 
unnecessary is it to fix ourselves to the Teutonic doctrine 
of “ necessity ’ in war, or so to extend the doctrines of 
contraband 


and of ‘‘ continuous voyage’’ as almost 


to close the ocean highways to neutral commerce. 
to be 


dominance, 


Sea- 
like all 


discretion. 


power is 
such 
And if America would claim her full place in the 
history of this momentous time, she will have to look 
beyond the mere incidental vexatiousness of the war to 


a giant’s weapon, used, 


implements of with 


herself, to the greater needs of humanity. 





THE FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
‘THE campaigns in Turkey develop slowly, but no one is 
likely to be misled by this early inaction. The Eastern 
Theatre has been in this war the scene of wide military 
movements, and the East will be in the settlement the 
The future of the West, 
with two or three exceptions, is fixed by the solid self- 
subsisting structure of nationality; the East is mainly 
For 
the moment, it is enough that Turkey can achieve 
nothing worse than the diversion from more important 
tasks of Russian and British forces. 


scene of the largest changes. 


territory subject to the external sway of empires. 


We feel no anxiety 
whatever about Egypt or the Soudan. The means are 
ready to meet the threatened invasion, if indeed German 
method can so organize the poor material resources of 
Turkey as to make an invasion possible through a water- 
less desert. Egypt acquiesces in its changed status, and 
The Russian 
But 


the local conditions of this secondary war are un- 
The fate of Turkey will be that of the 


her acquiescence is practical contentment. 


advance may not be rapid while winter continues. 


important. 





coalition which she has joined. A decisive victory for 
the Allies will bring with it the power to dictate her 
future. Large changes would be inevitable in any event, 
and Turkey would not escape them, even if Germany 
could win. She will certainly emerge bankrupt from the 
war, and all the complicated international machinery of 
the capitulations and the debt will call for revision. The 
ambition of Germany has been quite frankly avowed by 
Herr Dernburg. It is that all Turkey should be recog- 
preserve. If that 
ambition is avowed even by Turkey’s ally, the Powers 


nized as her exclusive economic 


whom she challenged and attacked, need make no apolo- 
gies if they cherish plans of their own. 

Two lines of thought are probably conflicting in 
most of our minds about Turkey. On the one hand, we 
do not wish by taking material gains of territory or 
economic spheres, to degrade this tremendous struggle 
into a war of partitions and conquests. History has a 
rough way of concluding that what a Power takes is 
what that Power wanted. Motive reveals itself even 
more clearly in the settlement than in the making of a 
war. That line of thought opposes the idea of a Turkish 
settlement that would bring great aggrandisement to 
the victors. On the other hand, when we cease to think 
of ourselves and our motives, the fact is patent that 
this war gives us the chance of settling once for all 
problems which Europe has shirked again and again for 
more than a century. A drastic re-settlement of Turkey 
was possible when Napoleon and the Tsar Alexander 
were Allies. It was possible again when the Tsar 
Nicholas approached Victorian England on the eve of the 
Crimean War. It was possible at the Congress of Berlin, 
and again after the first Balkan War. 


Europe have always prevented it, and Turkey has never 


The divisions of 


known how to profit by them in the sense of restoring a 
Government which could command respect. No one can 
wish that the chance, clearer, larger, more inevitable 
this time than it has ever been before, should again 
escape us. 

These two lines of thought are not irrecoucilable. 
Large changes do not necessarily mean wholesale aggran- 
disement for the Allies, though some gains (in Egypt and 
Cyprus) are already won, and others may be inevitable. 
There is open to Europe the middle course of attempting 
to do by international machinery what hasty or conven- 
tional statesmen would achieve by the ruder and simpler 
process of annexation. The “ practical’’ man, before this 
war shook his complacency, was apt to be impatient at a 
suggestion of any solution less trenchant than conquest. 
The settlement of the European half of Turkey by that 
too simple method might suggest a doubt even to the 
“ practical”” man. The Treaty of Bucharest is little more 
than a year old; not a Government in Europe desires to 
uphold it, and it is probably the stiffest corpse in the 
whole charnel house of obsolete settlements. But, indeed, 
from Poland to Alsace, the whole map is in revolt against 
settlements which have nothing but the “right of con- 
It is over the future of 
Constantinople that the main question will arise, and it 


quest’ to recommend them. 


is precisely on this question that the case for annexation 
seems to us the weakest, and the case for an international 
arrangement the strongest. 
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Constantinople, to which Nature has given the most 
beautiful site in Europe, is three things more important 
than any site. It is for the Hast what Rome is for the 
West, the city of imperial memories, the goal of con- 
querors and their ruin, the shrine of churches and their 
corruption. Ever since the Venetian galleys forced its 
waters, it has been the coveted depdt of the trade that 
links two continents. It is, above all, the guardian of the 
two Straits. The reasons of jealousy and fear which led 
our fathers to feel that it was a capital article of British 
policy to prevent a Russian conquest of Constantinople 
can have no weight with us to-day. But we are im- 
pressed in this connection by the argument which 
Bismarck used to urge in favor of the Russian ownership 
of Constantinople. He thought that it would certainly 
be her ruin, and it was his foible to lure other Empires 
to embarrassing conquests. There is much to be said for 
that opinion. Constantinople has always avenged her- 
self on her conquerors. Is it the Byzantine tradition, 
mechanical, effeminate, a by-word for every vice of the 
arrogant ruler and the slavish courtier? Is it the mixture 
of races, which seems to melt the manhood of each in 
its crucible, while it gilds the dross? Is it the 
uneasy amalgamation of two civilizations, the European 
and the Asiatic? The fact certainly is that Constanti- 
nople has ruined all her conquerors from the Romans 
and the Greeks to the Franks and the Turks. 
A Slavonic Power would find itself no less alien than 
any of these, for here alone in Eastern Europe no section 
of the Slav race has ever made itself at home. 
Bismarck’s intuition may have been quite sound, for 
the sentimental effect of the ownership of “ Tsar- 
grad ’’ would probably be to encourage all that is least 
hopeful in the public life of Russia—Imperialism, auto- 
cracy, the opposition to Western liberalism in thought 
and politics which calls itself Slavophilism, and in the 
Church in Byzantine tradition. This great trading depét 
would have fallen, moreover, to a Power not yet 
industrialised, which pursues a highly exclusive tariff 
policy. Nor would this solution be welcomed by either 
of the chief elements in the population of this region, the 
Turks and the Greeks. Colonization would follow, and 
that would mean one more of those pitiable migrations 
of which the Balkans have seen too many. 

There is one point on which opinion among ourselves 
will break decisively with that of our forefathers. Russia 
has a clear right to an unhampered water way through 
the Straits for her warships no less than for her merchant- 
men. Our jealousy in this matter ranks among the 
tragedies of history, and has contributed more than any 
other single cause to deflect Russian policy into unlucky 
courses. But Russia is not, after all, the only Black 
Sea Power. There are Roumania and Bulgaria, and there 
may still be a diminished Asiatic Turkey. A Russian 
guardianship of the Straits would scarcely meet their 
views of economic and political independence. They 
would be safe only within the orbit of the Empire which 
held Constantinople. The more these considerations are 
weighed, the more clearly does the conclusion emerge 
that the best and indeed the only good solution of this 
problem would be the creation of a neutral State under 
international guardianship. If we shrink from building 
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again on a “scrap of paper,” we admit a hopeless pes- 
simism over the one issue in this war which really con- 
cerns us. To despair of that is to despair of civilization. 
The new State need not be large. It must include the strip 
of Thrace south of the Enos-Midia line, and a narrow 
strip of the coast of Marmora and the two Straits on the 
It must be the depot and port of two con- 
tinents, committed to perpetual free trade, for through 
it would pass not only the water-borne trade of the Black 


Asiatic side. 


Sea, but the growing volume of railway traffic from 
Central Europe to Bagdad. It must be forbidden 
any works of fortification or defence, and its per- 
petual neutrality must be guaranteed in a treaty 
more precise than the Belgian instruments, placing it 
under the armed protection of all the Powers. Its 
governor might be nominated by a neutral State, 
and under a standing council from 
all the Powers, it might be gradually endowed with self- 
government and a municipal organization. 


of delegates 


In such a 
scheme alone can the many interests involved be recon- 
ciled. Russia gains her free waterway, and, with it, 
Odessa and Sevastopol become, by a stroke of the pen, 
the ice-free ports, capable of military use, which she has 
sought in vain in all the seas. The Straits would be open 
While Russia gains, the other 
Black Sea States do not lose, and the world’s commerce 
by water and land wins security for two great routes and 
the freedom of a superb port. 
solution would be something more than good statesman- 
It would be an act of faith that would visibly 
incarnate the new era of international organization. We 


to her in war as in peace. 


To move towards such a 
ship. 


have not forgotten that it was a Russian Tsar who 
created the first premature sketch of that era at The 
Hague. It would be a greater deed if the same Tsar 
should complete it at Constantinople. 





THE WAR AND DEMOCRACY. 
“Nations will henceforth respect their mutual indepen- 
dence ; no political edifices will henceforth be erected on 
the ruins of formerly independent states; the object of 
the war, and of the peace is to secure the rights, the 
freedom, and the independence of all nations.”’ 

The reader coming on this proclamation, cited in an 
admirable volume just published by a group of writers 
connected with the Workers’ Educational Association,* 
might well suppose that it was one of the declarations by 
which the Allies had commended their cause against 
Germany to the sympathies of the world. As a matter 
of fact, it is a hundred years old ; it sets out the principles 
that had united Europe against Napoleon, and the great 
historical settlement to which it was the preface was a 
settlement inspired by any motive rather than the love 
of freedom—the settlement of Vienna. If we want to 
find any hopeful guidance for the immensely difficult and 
complex problems that will follow the war, we have to 
consider what was the fundamental error of that Peace, 
and what has happened during the last hundred years in 
the Europe that finds itself once again in the confusion 
of a general war. 





*“The War and Democracy.” By R. W. Seton-Watson, J. Dover 
bag Alfred E. Zimmern, and Arthur Greenwood. 
. net.) 
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This is the task which the writers of the volume, 
“The War and Democracy,’’ have set before themselves, 
and they have produced a remarkably vivid and interest- 
ing book which throws a great deal of light on the nature 
and history of the problems that we have to solve. The 
book does not only discuss the problems of Europe, for 
it contains a useful and illuminating chapter on social 
and economic aspects of the war by Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood, which will be studied carefully by all who are 
keeping in view the dangers and the possibilities of our 
situation here in these respects. There is one omission 
in the book, for however engrossing the problems of Ger- 
many and Russia and the Near East, the character and 
future of France might well have found a special place 
in a volume that takes so wide and wise a survey of 
European forces. There is, indeed, in the beginning of 
Mr. Dover Wilson’s chapter on Russia a sentence that he 
would probably revise if he were writing the chapter 
to-day, in which he speaks of Britain and Russia as 
playing the decisive réle in the contest; a phrase that 
recalls the illusions common during the earlier months 
on the subject of Russia’s overwhelming power. But 
Mr. Dover Wilson’s clear and energetic marshalling of 
the facts of European history as moulded by the forces of 
nationalism and democracy, Mr. Zimmern’s profound 
analysis of German character and of the moral signi- 
ficance of the issues on which men’s minds will have to be 
made up, and Dr. Seton-Watson’s intimate mastery of 
the bewildering problems of race, history, religion, and 
geography that we assemble under the phrase the 
Balkan question, give this volume a fulness and scope 
that no other book published on the war can claim. 

In the introductory chapter Mr. Zimmern says that 
the merchants and manufacturers, propagandists, 
philanthropists, scholars, and scientists, have built up 
the structure of a cosmopolitan society without looking 
to the foundations. This book examines the foundations. 
For this purpose it takes us back to the two events that 
brought the national idea into the life of Europe: the 
partition of Poland and the French Revolution. The two 
had a sinister connection, and one of Fox’s finest satirical 
speeches was his description of the King of Prussia, the 
chief villain of the piece, justifying the use to which he 
put Pitt’s subsidy, as the most effective demonstration he 
could make against Jacobin principles. The Revolution 
did much to awaken the national spirit, first by inspira- 
tion, then by provocation. Then came peace, and the 
settlement of Europe on principles that flouted national 
feeling and choice. Alexander the First did his best for 
the reunion of Poland, tut the Congress, led by Castle- 
reagh, rejected his scheme, a fact that we have no right 
to forget in the midst of our fine phrases about our 
past. The history of Europe for some generations was 
the history of the rising of the imprisoned forces of 
popular and national feeling against a scheme that had 
set up the interests of dynasties and called them the 
Peace of Europe. That structure yielded at different 
points at different times. The separation of Norway 
from Sweden happened only a few years ago, whereas 
Belgium broke from Holland almost at once. But for 
Europe in general the most important fact about the 
Congress of Vienna had been that “Germany and Italy 





were put back again into the eighteenth century.” 
Germany and Italy have both forced their way out, but 
the making of the two nations has differed widely in 
spirit, method, and result, and it is in the consequences of 
that difference that Europe is entangled to-day. 

Italy was made a nation under Liberal auspices. 
Austria had to be expelled, and the battle against Austria 
began as a battle for constitutional rights and individual 
freedom. This spirit of liberty, this desire for a con- 
stitution, this ideal for which men in every Italian State 
were ready to die as martyrs, was nationalized by 
Mazzini, who taught his ardent countrymen to think of 
themselves not as Liberals of Venice or Milan, but as 
Italians whose national soul was in bondage. Lastly, 
came Cavour, who made Piedmont the model State, and 
then the deliverer of Italy. ‘“ Italy must make herself by 
means of liberty or we must give up trying to make 
her.’’ Thus, from first to last, the inspiration of Italian 
unity was the spirit of freedom. It was for this con- 
ception of a nation, this idea of a people freely expressing 
itself in its institutions and its government, that prophets 
preached, martyrs died, soldiers fought, and statesmen 
planned. 

The history of Germany has been entirely different. 
It was not the inspiration of a great war of deliverance 
that stirred the imagination of Bismarck. His wars were 
planned for other purposes. Germany, like Italy, was a 
strange anomalous collection of States, great and small. 
The struggle against Napoleon had given a new sense of 
nationality to the thinkers and dreamers of Germany, 
and then came the wet blanket of Vienna. But when- 
ever liberty took fire again in France, there was an 
answering flame in every country that had once known 
its excitement. In 1830, and still more in 1848, liberal 
and national feeling revived in Germany, and in the 
latter year, princes were compelled to concede a national 
German Constitution. Unhappily, the great Frankfort 
experiment came to grief, and the task of unifying 
Germany fell to men of a very different spirit. “ Italy 
must make herself by means of liberty,” said Cavour. 
“The great questions are to be settled,” said Bismarck, 
“not by speeches and majority resolutions, but by blood 
and iron.’’ Whereas Cavour made Piedmont the liberal 
champion of a nation unified on liberal principles, Bis- 
marck made Prussia supreme in Germany in order to 
establish German unity on the principles of blood and 
iron. He waged great wars, but they were not wars to 
drive out the foreigner. He made war to expel a rival 
German State in order to make Prussia all powerful in 
Germany ; he picked a quarrel with France, in order to 
bring the four great States of Southern Germany into 
his embrace. And when the great Confederation was 
finally accomplished, it consisted, not of a nation in the 
sense in which Italy had become a nation, but of a col- 
lection of dynastic States under the control of one pre- 
dominant partner, and the people of Germany were much 
less near to self-government than they had been in the 
days of the Diet of Frankfort. Some optimistic observers 
have talked as if all that was needed to change the whole 
spirit of German politics was a simple Reform Bill, and 
that that was only a question of time. This prophecy, 
overlooks the truth that, as one German professor put it, 
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“Prussia has put an iron girdle round the whole of 
’ And what is Prussia? “ Prussia attained 
her greatness,” says Prince Biilow, “as a country of 
soldiers and officials,” and as such she was able to 
accomplish the work of German union ; to this day she is 
still, in all essentials, a state of soldiers and officials.”’ 
“ Anyone who has any familiarity at all with our officers 
and generals,” says Professor Delbriick, in a hook pub- 
lished this year, “knows that it would take another 
Sedan, inflicted on us instead of by us, before they would 
acquiesce in the control of the army by the German 
Parliament.” 

This structure, with all its fatal influence on German 
thinking, will not be taken to pieces by Europe, except 
that its non-German elements will be removed, but we 
may hope that defeat in war will do for German 
Liberalism what it has done for Liberalism elsewhere. 
What of Germany’s ally? Readers of Dr. Seton- 
Watson’s admirable chapters will see that until some 
reconstruction of South-eastern Europe has been effected, 
any peace can only be an armistice. For in this part of 
Europe all the forces that played so great a part in the 
history of Central Europe in the last century are in 
violent revolt against a system just as arbitrary and just 
as incompatible with national allegiances as the original 
Settlement of Vienna. It was in the spirit of Vienna that 
the Congress of Berlin allowed Austria-Hungary to 
occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina, and it is a stern fate 
that makes all Europe suffer for the crimes of which 
Europe as a whole has been guilty against the rights of 
nationality in this distant corner. The redistribution of 
South-eastern Europe is a tremendous task. But it can 
no longer be evaded by any of the shifts and devices of 
diplomatists, and the only way in which to approach it 
with any hope of success is to reverse the traditions of the 
statecraft that has always cherished the prejudices of the 
Congress of Vienna, and to recognize that kinship and the 
passion of nationality count in the young Balkan States 
as they counted in Italy half-a-century ago. This book 
gives a great deal of light for that task, but 
it possesses the further merit of showing that the 
unexpected catastrophe of this war is no reason for 


German life.’ 


despairing of the great ideas of international concord 
and regulation. For it shows that those ideas were only 
premature in the sense that we had overlooked the 
cardinal truth that aspirations and impulses which are the 
living forces in Europe were still unsatisfied in the scheme 
of Government that was the basis of our plans. We 
have now to do what our forefathers attempted, to re- 
build Europe on a foundation that will last. If an 
effective Confederation of Europe had been established 
in 1815, it would have been disastrous to national 
freedom. We have to build a Confederation that will be 
its best shelter. 





THE PROSPECT OF THE WAR. 
THE events of this war are too sharply cut in all our 
memories to make retrospect a profitable or necessary 
exercise. The New Year comes upon us at no clearly- 
marked turning point. The scene is still the familiar 
spectacle to which we have become accustomed. Here the 
jnterminable war of trenches in France, and there the 








usual invasion of Poland, which never quite succeeds. 
The vital facts are those which we cannot see and cannot 
measure—the economic effects of a long-drawn war on the 
enemy and our allies, the strain on the human and 
material resources of all the combatants, the imper- 
ceptible moral consequence to the foe of a victory which 
is delayed, and of hopes which must have fallen by now 
from the sanguine anticipation of triumph to a question- 
ing whether deadlock and stalemate are the worst that is 
in store. We have been at war long enough to appre- 
ciate the quality of this enemy, and no anger at the ruth- 
lessness of his methods can blind us to his energy, his 
skill, his unflagging resourcefulness, and the power of 
his great organized machine. It may or may not 
have dawned upon him yet that he can be beaten. 
But it is true that he has not come near achiev- 
ing his own programme on either front. His hopes 
based on civil war in our Empire and on disloyalty among 
the Allies to each other have been disappointed. His 
own ally, moreover, has proved to be an auxiliary of 
feeble military value. But at no point, even when they 
have been beaten, have his own armies failed in any 
essential military quality. He can look out at the New 
Year and note that his armies hold nearly all Belgium, 
a fraction of France, and three-fourths of Russian 
Poland. He has lost the flower of his colonies, 
but save for a few miles of the East Prussian marches 
and of Alsace, his European territory is inviolate. All 
this is true, and yet we have the conviction, 
which share, that 
this measure of success is his maximum, that it will 
steadily decline, that the resources which will tell in 
the coming year are all on the side of the Allies. We 
in this country think, first of all, of our own new army, 


neutral observers seem to 


which may begin to enter on its active service before this 
month is up. But, impressive as this new army is in 
proportion to our normal military resources, it is 
probable that the French have reserves ready, or nearly 
ready, which are quite as numerous, and that the 
Russians are slowly bringing up armies which will out- 
number it by three or four to one. The Allies need 
reckon only on themselves. But the signs that Italy and 
Roumania are preparing to abandon their neutrality 
grow clearer. About the time that the Allies them- 
selves are developing their maximum strength at the 
approach of spring, it is likely that these new combatants 
may be joining in the general assault. 

The events of this week do not contradict the hope 
which we had begun to entertain that something like 
a general advance is in sight in the West. It is 
apparent all along the line. Its results so far could 
hardly be indicated even on a large scale map. They 
mean at the most an advance here and there of perhaps 
a quarter of a mile along a stretch of trenches three- 
quarters of a mile long. If this happened every day 
along the whole line, it would still be the work of months 
to clear France of the invaders, but as yet it happens 
only at a few points of the line, and by no means daily, 
while there are occasional sets-back. It is useless to 
deceive ourselves. There is not yet a general advance. 
The amount of territory recovered is too small to have a 
value as territory. The success has significance only in 
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this sense, that it does prove that in this inconceivably 
costly and difficult warfare the Allies can just establish at 
will a perceptible superiority. For some weeks we watched 
Germans attempting to advance somewhat in this same 
way, and at something like this rate. When once the 
trenches were drawn, their pace was about the same as 
ours. For practical purposes they got no nearer to 
Calais. We need not anticipate a different result in our 
own case until the conditions are changed. Changed 
they will be, we expect, before long, and that in two 
directions. A concentration of British efforts to recover 
Flanders, with the aid of the fleet along the coast, and 
and with drafts from the new army to feed the painful 
and costly offensive against fortified trenches, may be one 
feature of the next weeks or months. The other hopeful 
point is probably Alsace. The French staff has for 
years past planned its offensive in that direction. It 
made its early efforts there on the outbreak of the war. 
We have no difficulty in believing the statement of the 
German official news that a great concentration of French 
troops has been observed in the neighborhood of Alsace. 
The long line may soon become particularly interesting 
at both its ends But if men enough can be spared by 
the Allies, the result in that case would probably be that 
while the Germans were straining every effort to hold 
the British in Flanders and the French in Alsace, a rush 
to break the German centre in Champagne might 
suddenly succeed. Finally, the armament of the Allies is 
improving, that of the Germans is probably deteriorating. 
And there is a similar gain in the quality of the troops. 
From the standpoint of the chronicler, the salient 
event of this week is the naval raid on Cuxhaven. It is 
a detached incident. 
required daring and skill. 


It can be easily visualized. It 
It provides a relief to the 
monotony of warfare among muddy French trenches and 
unpronounceable Polish names. But we are inclined to 
doubt whether it had any other importance, and raids, 
one presumes, are not organized for journalistic reasons. 
It destroyed nothing of any military value, always 
excepting four good British sea-planes. It is, however, 
interesting to note that Zeppelins can apparently do 
nothing against the anti-aircraft guns of our ships, and 
submarines can be foiled by the rapid manceuvring 
of the vessels they would fain attack. Some commenta- 
tors make merry over the failure of the German surface- 
ships at Cuxhaven to come out. We suspect that if they 
had come out they would have found British ships 
within hail more powerful than the two light cruisers 
which alone are mentioned in the official news. Inaction 
was probably the proper course to follow. The most 
interesting aspect of this raid is, for us, the commentary 
on it of the critic of the ‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt.’’ He 
seems to guess that it was a sort of rehearsal for a British 
landing in Schleswig-Holstein, and apparently he con- 
cludes that such a landing would be possible. Clearly, 
a fresh effort of that kind, if it were feasible, 
would be the best of all ways of breaking out 
of the deadlock in the West. We have all the 
essentials for such a landing, the necessary superiority at 
sea, the transports, and (in a short while) the men. Ifa 
moment were chosen when all the German armies were 
fully occupied, both on the East and the West fronts, 





the flinging of a fresh army into Schleswig-Holstein 
might produce very important results. Not the least of 
them would be that a threat to German soil would 
probably at last compel the German battle fleet to 
measure itself with ours. There are motives which would 
justify and even ordain such a risk, and invasion is one 
of them. We have doubted whether such an adventure 
was feasible only for one reason. It was the uncertainty 
whether a great fleet of transports could be safely con- 
voyed, and an army provisioned after it had landed, 
against the attacks of the German submarines. That 
question is not yet answered, but the failure of the 
enemy’s submarines before Cuxhaven suggests that the 
risk might, after all, be faced. 

The outlook in the East is decidedly improved. It 
would be premature to say that the advance of the two 
German and Austrian forces at either extreme of the 
Russian positions (the Germans by Mlawa and the 
Austrians over the Carpathians) has been finally disposed 
of. But neither of these advances prospers, and neither 
can recover its impetus without large reinforcements. 
That is the significant fact. The Russians driven back, 
time and again, in their offensive, have always.the power 
to reinforce themselves. The Germans plan an admirably 
concerted campaign, execute it at the start with dash 
and success, only to discover before they can reap its 
fruits, that the Russian reserve strength has frustrated 
them. We do not doubt that both sides lose heavily 
in these efforts; but the Russian losses are quickly 
replaced ; the German losses ‘cannot so easily be made 
good. The defeat of the Austrians in Galicia has evidently 
been heavy, and may even deserve the name of “ rout,”’ 
which the Petrograd correspondents give to it. It is 
not yet such a disaster as the Serbians inflicted, but it 
may be accentuated as the days go by. The main German 
force, meanwhile, is still straining towards Warsaw. It 
has come at last to well defended positions. It has had 
to negotiate rivers which are difficult obstacles. But the 
real reason why it has been checked, is, briefly, that it got 
so near to Warsaw that it has neutralized the Russian 
disadvantage of bad communications. The Russians 
should have been able to move their vast numbers against 
it. There they failed. It has, however, moved up into 
these numbers, and their passive power has begun 
to tell. It is possible, and even probable, that it will 
advance no further. A war of trenches may for a time 
take the place of a rapid invasion. The danger to the 
Germans will come from the south. When once the 
Russians have so far broken the Austrians that they can 
return to the investment of Cracow, the Germans may be 
compelled, by the envelopment of their flanks, to with- 
draw from Poland. 





Hondon Miarp. 

I mmaGINnE we have rather a strong answering case to 
the American Note on the ground of fact and of the 
illicit conveyance of articles like copper, nor are we likely 
to confess to any breaches or stretching of international 
law. The differences are probably not great, but they 
are a little provocative of retort; for we think that 
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American shippers have the direct German trade chiefly 
in view, and they think that by our various embargoes 
we are stopping the legitimate expansion of the 
American export business at. a time when it might 
obviously be put to highly profitable uses. These, I 
fancy, are the chief difficulties. 


Tue watcher of the war is, I think, conscious this 
week of a certain change, half in its diplomacy half in its 
material shock. The change is in Austria-Hungary. Not 
in Austria’s attachment to Germany, for that has reached 
the point of slavery, in which the specific Austrian 
character and temperament seem to have sunk away and 
disappeared. Austria will not break with Germany ; she 
has not the moral strength, and the command of the (for 
her) luckless Eastern campaign is out of her hands. 
But Hungary is a different matter. Her statesmen are 
heavily responsible for the war, and Count Tisza’s visit 
to Berlin is marked as one of its most direct provocations. 
But Tisza’s power is gone, and the country is in a state 
of exasperation. The collapse against Serbia is deeply 
humiliating; all the more so because Tisza painted a 
Hungarian crossing of the Danube as the sure opening of 
a sweeping series of victories. Hungary sets down its 
defeat to German orders and dispositions ; the prevailing 
spirit is fiercely anti-German ; and obviously it confuses 
both the campaign and the Austrian relationship. 


THE most experienced English observer of Turkish 
politics comes back from Constantinople with (for us) a 
quite cheerful account of the situation. Germany has 
scored some advantages. She smuggled in through Bul- 
garia a good deal of gold and about 4,000 German 
soldiers, she has wisely put von der Goltz, who knows 
Turkey and will make the best diplomatic use of his 
knowledge, for the overbearing Liman von Sanders. 
That is a gain, because the Turkish soldier neither under- 
stands the war nor likes his German officers. A third 
of the army is probably useless, the Christian element 
dangerous, and the force as a whole—ill-clothed and in- 
sufficiently fed—in no condition to take the field or to 
So great is the discontent that the rule 
of Enver, who has energy but small military capacity, 
could hardly stand against a much less formidable mili- 
tary revolution than he himself engineered. As for the 
Holy War, it has fallen flat, for the double reason 
that it cannot be waged with Christian allies, and that 
the Sultan cannot be identified with the Caliphate. It 
was ordered on the strongest pressure, and with no 
belief in its cogency. As for Egypt it is as safe as—say— 
Tipperary. 


win victories. 


“We take our café-au-lait together,” said a French 
soldier, explaining the comradeship of armies which kill 
but do not hate each other. Travelling in France of late, 
I found civilian feeling about the Germans more embit- 
tered than this tale suggests. It was not exactly 
passionate, but people living on or near the front give 
the German conduct of the campaign a bad character. 
Here is an example. Three well-to-do merchants living 
between La Bassée and Lille compared notes of their expe- 
riences. One of them related to the assault on Estaires, a 
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small town near La Gorgue, where, as he informed me, 
the narrator lived. The Germans attempted, without 
success, to force one of the bridges across the Lys against 
a mixed defence of French and British troops. They 
then took fifteen notables of the town, including the 
Deputy-Mayor, and put them in front of their line. The 
French and British fired ; the Deputy-Mayor was killed ; 
one other man jumped into the Lys, and was shot by the 
Germans ; another notable, a M. Fontaine, was wounded 
but crawled behind a wall, and escaping, told his story 
to my informant (who was a friend and neighbor), and 
also made a public deposition as to the facts. That is 
the story. 


Some of the names suggested for the succession to 
the Irish Viceroyalty are surely a little wide of the mark. 
I see Lord Granard mentioned in some quarters as a 
probable candidate—all the more probable because of his 
religious creed, which, as we are reminded, is that of the 
majority of the Irish people. Roman Catholic peers, 
however, are at present ineligible for the post, though 
when the Home Rule Act comes into operation, this 
particular disability will disappear. Possibly there are 
people who still hold (as Mr. Gladstone and Chief Justice 
Coleridge did) that no such disability actually exists. 
Unfortunately, that interesting theory was never put to 
the test; nor is it now likely to be. Meanwhile, 


Nationalist feeling seems to be increasingly against any 


change for the present, and perhaps there is a chance 
that Lord Aberdeen may continue in office pending the 
appointment of the first Home Rule Viceroy. 


A ScanpInaviAN correspondent writes me :— 


“The importance of the meeting at Malmé lies in 
the declaration that the three Scandinavian countries 
intend to maintain neutrality. This means a decisive 
refusal of the German agitation for a Swedish-German 
alliance. When war broke out, some fear was enter- 
tained in Norway that the Swedish war party would get 
the upper hand, and carry Sweden with it, thereby 
exposing Norway to incalculable trouble. But the 
strong democratic feeling of Sweden kept the war party 
down ; the Swedish Government declared neutrality, and 
has, with a firm hand, suppressed the pro-German 
alliance movement. MRussia, Britain, and France 
hastened, at the outbreak of war, to assure Sweden that 
they had no aggressive designs towards her, and the 
relations between Russia and all Scandinavian countries 
have been friendly. The appearance of a German pro- 
fessor at Stockholm as the apostle of German culture 
merely helped these tendencies, for it revealed the ideal 
of a Baltic Union under German protection—a military 
and economic alliance—with German as the official 
language. Similar ideas were advocated by other 
German agitators, and opened many men’s eyes to the 
underlying intentions of the anti-Russian agitation. 
Then came the German prohibition of wood export as 
contraband of war—the greatest blow directed against 
Swedish commerce and shipping during the war. A still 
more astonishing event was the blowing up of three 
Swedish steamers by German mines placed in the 
Swedish trade route to Finland. No warning had been 
given ; the loss is estimated at £500,000, and fifty lives 
were lost. The German minelaying in the Baltic has 
thus stopped the entire sea-traflic between Swedea and 
Russia. An arrangement has now been made to open a 
direct land route between Petrograd and Tornea, thereby 
establishing a direct connection over Norway with 
Britain. But there is still anxiety about Russia’s 
Finnish policy.” 

A WavyraRer. 
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WHAT THE LAW DOES FOR THE POOR. 


‘* The poor are suffering badly at the hands of the 
law because, in the evolution of things, we have a lot of 
old derelict laws made by slaveowners for slaves, by 
masters for serfs, by the landlords for the landless. It 
is law which has no more relation to the wants of to-day, 
and would be of no more purpose to a Ministry of 
Justice—if we had one—than crossbows and arquebuses 
would be to the War Office, or coracles to the 
Admiralty.’’—Judge Parry. 

To make any of the higher requisites of human life, such 
as health, religion, justice, the basis of a lucrative pro- 
fession, with fees, benefices, and a hierarchy of vested 
interests, is literally a deadly policy. For, by setting the 
brand of conservatism upon the arts whose whole value 
depends upon their liberality, it checks civilization at each 
of its growing points. Reform does not, of course, mean 
the handing over of these precious activities to the charge 
of untrained voluntary amateurs. There must be those 
who make these occupations their life-work and their 
livelihood. To certain natures, this professionalism itself 
acts as a sedative. But the essential interests of know- 
ledge and experiment, applied to the purposes of human 
betterment, can always be counted on as spurs to pro- 
gress. The recent substitution of public service for 
private practice in large sections of medical work is 
already beginning to rouse a new spirit in the arts of 
medicine and hygiene. 
on its way to inclusion in the practical socialism of most 
modern States. But the law, though public in its forms 
and avowed intention, remains in its actual] administra- 
tion a vast field of private profitable enterprise. This 
means the fixing of a huge gulf between public law and 
public justice, and the absence of any adequate means 
of bridging that gulf. The obvious sufferers by this 
system are the poor. For law tells against them in 
various ways. In the first place, the laws of this and 
other countries have always been made by the rich for 
the rich. This statement does not imply a general 
charge of conscious injustice against the classes which 
have always had the legislation in their hands. But it 





The nationalization of health is | 


implies that a class bias and a class point of view have | 


tended to warp justice in the making of the law. 
Secondly, as time passes and circumstances change, laws 
become unfitted to the new conditions. But, unless they 
injure interests that are strong enough to press the 
legislative button, they linger on the Statute-book, and 
often become implements of unintended injustice. 
Finally, the leaving of law to private enterprise 
means that only those who can afford to pay for 
justice can rely on getting it. Such is the general case 
of the poor against the law, as expounded in the moving 
pages of Judge Parry’s “ The Law and the Poor ’’ (Smith, 
Elder), a work of unique value for all those who desire 
“to consider the poor.’”’ For therein they will find a 
tale full of pity, humor, and indignation. The humor is 
for the folly, the pity for the suffering, the indignation 
for the manifold iniquities inflicted on the poor by reason 
of their poverty, in the holy name of justice. 

Seeing that property is the most obvious source of 
bias, it is natural to find in the treatment of the poorer 
classes of debtors a classic instance of the law as 
“respecter of persons.’’ There was a time, Judge Parry 


points out, when a creditor was not permitted to imprison 
a debtor in this country, the reason being that :— 
‘in those days a debtor had only a limited interest in 


his own body. The fighting part of his body belonged to 
the king, the laboring part of his body belonged to his 





lord, and the king and the lord were not going to have 
their rights and property in his body interfered with 
because the subject and vassal had been foolish enough 
to run into debt with another subject and vassal he 
wanted his money.’’ 


When these feudal rights lapsed, the power of the 
creditor to enforce his claim, by seizing the body of the 
debtor, was gradually built up by statute and usage into 
the monstrous scandal which eighteenth-century litera- 
ture everywhere preserves for us in its stories of the 
Fleet, the King’s Bench, and the Marshalsea. This 
scandal has disappeared from the life of the well-to-do 
classes. The Debtors’ Act of 1869 and the whitewashing 
processes of bankruptcy enable the big man to escape all 
the graver personal penalties of the law, but leave the 
little man enmeshed as firmly as ever in its toils. Though 
the promoters of the Debtors’ Act intended to abolish 
imprisonment equally for all cases, the opponents 
succeeded in securing as an exception to the reform “a 
saving power of committal for small debts.’’ This was 
designed to hit, and does hit, exclusively the working 
classes and the poor. The notion that imprisonment for 
debt has actually been abolished, and that when work- 
ing-men go to prison the cause is “ contempt of court,”’ 
Judge Parry shows to be without foundation. The 
Debtors’ Act is simply one law for the rich, another for 
the poor. The effect is to encourage the worst type of 
crafty credit. 


‘The tally-man, the money-lenders, the flash 
jewellery touts, the sellers of costly Bibles in series, 
of gramophones and other luxuries of the mean streets, 
these are the knaves the State caters for ”’ . <a 
these traders the County Court is of real value. They 
issue their plaints in bundles, they take out judgment 
summonses in batches of thirty, fifty, or a hundred at 
a time, they can afford to have a clerk well skilled in 
the procedure of the Court to fill up the papers, and can 
run the machine which a complacent State puts at their 
disposal with very good results to themselves.”’ 


The result is that since 1869 


‘‘ over three hundred thousand English citizens have 
been actually imprisoned who have not been guilty of 
any crime whatsoever. Improvident, careless, foolish 
and childlike, these poor defendants in the County 
Court may fairly be described ; but if a day of judgment 
audit could be carried out, and a balance struck in 
the item of ‘honesty,’ as between the working-men 
debtors and the class of traders who give them credit, 
I make little doubt which class, as a class, would show 
the better figure.”’ 


As for the relief furnished by bankruptcy, that is 
kept beyond the pocket of the poor who cannot get the 
opportunity “to fail’’ for a sufficient sum or to afford 
the fees of the process. Divorce, like bankruptcy, is 
“not for the likes of him.’’ Relief from a broken 
marriage and a ruined home is not for the poor—they 
must put up with magisterial separation orders, without 
the right to marry again. Judge Parry has some plain 
and useful words to say upon the treatment of this in- 
famous solution by the Royal Commission. 

‘** Put in plainer terms by the witnesses, a laboring 
man, if he has to find a home for his children, has to 
find a woman to keep house for him; a woman of the 
same class has to pay a rent, which necessitates the 
taking in of a lodger. Human nature being what it is, 
it seemed superfluous to appoint a Royal Commission of 
trusty and well-beloved men to tell us what would 


happen. This is a system that the Archbishop of York 
thinks ‘ probably fulfils its purpose fairly well.’ ” 


But wherever the subject is pricked, in the Police Court, 
County Court, Assizes, Courts of Appeal, it bleeds with 
cruelty and injustice. Why should the rich motor- 
owner be fined the same amount for a breach of the law 
as the taxi-cab driver of a hired vehicle, when in the one 
case the fine means one fifty-second of his income, in the 
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other, perhaps two five-thousandths? Why should 
powerful slum-owners contrive to be able to defy the 
enforcement of the sanitary laws under various Housing 
Acts? Why should the Rivers Pollution and the Smoke 
Abatement Acts remain largely dead letters? Why 
should neither of “the two Public Houses,’ the Ale- 
house and the Workhouse, be administered in a public 
spirit for the public welfare? Into these and many other 
matters of vital importance Judge Parry breathes the 
spirit of courageous and informed humanity. Nor is he 
merely critical. He has many useful suggestions of 
practical reform, one of which appears to us of such 
urgent importance as to demand citation. 
‘*T should like to see practising in each Court an 
official friend of the poor, ready to state the case of a 
poor man or woman who sought his assistance. There 
is an existing section of the County Courts Act allowing 
a friend to appear for anyone by leave of the judge if 
he does not do it for fee or reward, and on that founda- 
tion something might be built.’ 

But if the “people’’ were really in possession 
of the political self-government of this country, they 
would see the necessity of going a great deal further than 
this. So long as either the making or the administra- 
tion of the laws remains predominantly in the hands of 
men whose interests, knowledge, and sympathies diverge 
widely from theirs, and so long as any sort of payment 
is required of individual applicants for justice by way of 
court, witnesses, and legal fees, the scales of justice must 
continue to be weighted against the poor. So long as the 
Crown does not regard it as equally its business to prove 
the innocence of the innocent and the guilt of the guilty, 
the elements of justice are not embodied in its concep- 
tion of criminal law. Yet this it does not, when it finds 
the fees for the prosecution out of the bottomless purse 
of the Treasury, while it leaves the defendant to find the 
money for his defence out of his own narrow resources. 

We have our legislative ‘houses crowded with 
lawyers. Why do not some of them labor to bridge the 
gulf between law and justice? We have a political Labor 
Party in this country, with representatives in Parliament. 
Many of them are Socialists by profession. Why do 
they not set themselves to socialize the law? Is the 
answer to these two questions one—viz., that those who 
know the law do not care enough about the poor, while 
those who care about the poor do not know enough 
about the law? 





‘“A GHASTLY DEW.” 


Man has never constructed such a piece of work as him- 
self, but he is a plastic little fellow for all that. The 
Greek poet said that nothing on earth was so terribly 
clever, since man puts out to sea in winter, venturing 
under the crash of waves, and year after year he ploughs 
up the long-suffering earth, and catches birds and wild 
beasts by the chase, and fishes in his maze of nets, and 
masters the mountain creatures, and yokes the hairy 
horse and the laborious ox, and has devised speech and 
rapid thought and decent manners and shelters from 
sharp frost and rain, and ways of escape from desperate 
diseases, being so resourceful that he can dodge every- 
thing but death. To this fine catalogue of powers we 
feel the poet was longing to add that man could fly 
through the air like a bird; and if he had been living 
now he might have added it. Man can fly through the 
air like a bird—not so well, but something like a bird. 
Ever since the queer monster which in ages was to 
father man committed the mistake of shedding the plumes 
from its pinions, reducing its wings to arms, and 
grovelling in mud instead of speeding through the liquid 





plains of air, mankind has been longing to retrieve that 
unpardonable error. Almost without exception, he has 
endowed with wings his imaginations of the great Powers, 
unseen or sometimes visible, whether towards himself they 
were friendly or malign. He bestowed the wings of 
enormous vultures upon Egypt’s immemorial gods, wings 
of swans upon angels, wings of gossamer upon fairies, 
wings of tom-tits, and little beside, upon eighteenth- 
century cherubs, and wings of a bat upon our griffin 
at Temple Bar. He winged the sandals and even the 
cap of heaven’s messenger, and to his symbolic bulls and 
lions and horses he added wings, so that strength should 
never lack its necessary attribute of speed. No sooner 
had man discovered that wind would move him over water 
than he began to sing ‘‘ White wings they never grow 
weary,’’ and poets tell us they are borne upon the wings 
of song. 

But for himself man despaired. That prehistoric 
error seemed irretrievable. Attempts at flying were 
assumed as evidences of harmless insanity, like the 
search for the Philosopher’s Stone or the endeavor to 
regulate a baby’s destiny by the zodiac of planets. On 
St. Mary’s Church in Shrewsbury an epitaph records the 
natural doom of one who vainly dreamed of flying from 
that high-placed spire across the neighboring Severn. 
“‘ Pigs might fly,’”’ our country people used to say when 
sceptical of empty hopes, and in their hearts they knew 
that men were pigs at flying. During his researches in 
Mother Shipton’s traditional works, Mr. Zangwill dis- 
covered the oracular sentence, ‘‘ When shall women vote ? 
When men fly,’’ but the oracle was delivered in despair. ° 
“‘ O for the wings of a dove! ’’ cried the Psalmist longing 
for rest in the wilderness, but there was no answer to 
his entreaty. 

At last, only a few years before the French Revolu- 
tion, a portent was beheld at Avignon. A large silk bag 
rose from the ground. Heated air made it rise, and a 
fire smouldered at its open mouth to keep the air inside 
warm. Presently it drew a live man up with it as far 


as the rope would let him go. Hydrogen took the place 


of heated air, and a human being was carried freely for 
twenty miles from Paris. So mankind acquired the 
balloon—the fire balloon, the astronomical balloon, the 
captive balloon that bewildered the Kaffirs and vultures 
of South Africa during the war. And from the balloon 
Count Zeppelin has developed those terrible airships 
which London awaits in darkness. Monstrous vessels the 
newest patterns appear to be—bigger than the biggest 
Dreadnought or the biggest liner, so a correspondent of 
the “ Chicago Tribune ’’ cheerfully informs us. He says 
he has seen them at the famous worksheds on Lake 
Constance. Seven of them, he declares, had been 
launched into the air by early November, and only 
eighteen or twenty are required for the destruction of 
our city. Each, he tells us, is 400 yards long (one would 
have thought 400 feet sufficient) and about 14 yards. 
broad, driven by three motor-engines of 800 horse power 
combined, carrying weight of “two or three tons,” a 
basketful of fifty torpedo bombs (each as powerful as a 
“ Jack Johnson ’’), and a crew of thirty officers and men. 
The thing is armed with “ several machine guns on special 
platforms and one large gun.’’ “In small letters on the 
hull,’’ adds the correspondent as a final horror, “are 
painted the significant words ‘ Meant for London.’ ”’ 

If that does not make our flesh creep, our flesh must 
be incapable of creeping. Say that twenty of this 
correspondent’s giant Zeppelins came with fifty “ torpedo 
bombs ”’ apiece, it would be equal to a bombardment by 
a thousand “Jack Johnsons.’’ Ypres hardly suffered 
more, and Ypres looks very fragmentary. The event 
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could not escape London’s notice, and we do not wonder 
that the Press Bureau (queer agency !) advises citizens to 
keep indoors at the sound of explosions. There is the 
danger from the bombs themselves (and a “ Jack John- 
son’’ will excavate a pit nearly twenty feet deep in a 
solid road, so that even the basement of an ordinary house 
is but a delusive shelter). But more widespread is the 
danger from the falling shrapnel and rifle bullets with 
which the Zeppelins would be greeted. Stand in a French 
town when a German “ Taube” hovers over it, no matter 
at what elevation. See how everyone who possesses @ 
rifle, carbine, pistol, or other firearm rushes out to defend 
his country, and, mingled with the crash of the guns, 
there arises a rattle of musketry as at the decisive moment 
of an old-fashioned engagement. Reflect that each 
individual bullet or other projectile must descend some- 
where with a velocity in accordance with Newton’s law, 
and may just as likely descend upon a human head as 
upon a cat or dog. Then you will remember the Press 
Bureau’s advice, and humbly breathe the prayer, “ Oh, 
save me from my friends! ’’ as you hurry to your base- 
ment. 

So, by reason of man’s inventive power, we Lon- 
doners walk in darkness, only, foc some mysterious 
reason unexplained, throwing up a few flickering little 
beams, called “ search-lights,’’ through the fog. But a 
far finer testimony to human skill than any outgrowth 
of balloon is the aeroplane that needs no lifting but speed 
and its own inclining wings. It seems only yesterday 
since Wilbur Wright and his brother astonished mortals 
at Le Mans, and really it is only six years and a bit. It 
seems only yesterday since the shepherd on Dover Cliffs 
stood stupefied at the approach of a great buzzing dragon 
from over the sea, and knew it for Blériot crossing the 
Channel without a ship. That was only at the end of 
July, 1909, and now, in little more than five years, the 
aeroplanes flit to and fro by the score, thinking nothing 
of the trip. The Army has its “ Royal Flying Corps,”’ 
under direction of Sir David Henderson, once the best 
of Censors and Intelligence Officers. The Navy has its 
“ Royal Naval Air Service,’’ a branch of the same great 
body. Between them they possess aeroplanes and sea- 
planes, of which we know the number, and perhaps the 
Censor knows it too. They are organized into squadrons, 
and their officers enjoy special titles—Squadron Com- 
mander, Flight Commander, Flying Officer, Wing Cap- 
tain, Wing Commander, Flight Lieutenant, and other 
ranks. They scout, they are like the old cavalry, “the 
ears and eyes of the Army,” they give the range, they 
ward off the enemy’s “ Doves ’’ and “ Albatrosses,’’ they 
attack the Zeppelins as peregrines attack the lumbering 
heron, they warn the Dreadnought of danger as the 
sacred ibis warns the friendly crocodile, and, if need be, 
they conduct the assault upon the enemy themselves. 

Flight-Lieutenant Collet and Flight-Commander 
Marix at Diisseldorf, Squadron-Commander Grey at 
Cologne, Squadron-Commander Briggs, Flight-Com- 
mander Babington, and Flight-Commander Sippe at 
Friedrichshaven on Lake Constance—great names and 
great exploits all. But the exploit of four Flight- 
Commanders and three Lieutenants at Cuxhaven on 
Christmas Day surpasses everything yet achieved by war’ 
in the air. It is little more than three years since the 
first war aeroplanes were used by Italy over the Tripoli 
desert. At Adrianople the Bulgarian aeroplanes flew 
across the city most mornings, but papers of depressing 
news were their chief or only projectile. Now our naval 
airmen have assaulted the very centre of the enemy’s 
naval position. One can imagine the excited confidence 
on that calm Christmas morning—the start of the seven 
in their seaplanes, the rapid mancuvres of the 














“ Arethusa’’ and “ Undaunted,’’ young ships already 
famous, while destroyers dashed round them warding 
off the submarines, the defeat and retirement of two 
Zeppelins, the crash of the falling bombs, the return of 
three airmen with their planes, the rescue of three 
others by our submarines, the happily successful search 
for the seventh, the son of famous parents. It was a 
brilliant adventure, worthy of our Navy’s traditions, 
and carrying them forward, like the submarine which 
penetrated the mine-fields of the Dardanelles. 

So the horror foretold by Tennyson half a century 
ago is fulfilled, and navies are seen grappling in the 
central blue. At the first Hague Conference this aerial 
warfare was prohibited for five years. At the second, 
seventeen Powers voted against the prohibition. It was 
agreed that explosives should not be thrown upon un- 
defended places from the air any more than from earth 
or sea, but we know now that such restrictions are worth- 
less upon any element. Nearly four years ago, Mr. 
Galsworthy made one more effort to preserve the air from 
“this new form of devilry,’’ but it was vain as Mr. 
Hardy’s effort to preserve horses from the firing line. 
From the beginning mankind has devoted his most 
splendid arts and inventions to the slaughter of his 
fellows, and it is not laws or restrictions that will 
prevent him. Something different from ~-external law 
is needed for that. 





SILHOUETTES. 


Ir is said that when M. Silhouette was Minister of 
Finance in France twenty years before the Revolution, 
he preached economy so seriously that the gay people 
invented all sorts of sham stinginess to make fun of him, 
and handed down his name to posterity in the portraits 
cut out of black paper, which even in our country are 
never called anything else than silhouettes. Certainly, 
they can be done cheap enough, though no doubt the 
gilded youth paid as much for very skilful shearing as it 
would have done to masters in oils. 

As we lie abed on a cold morning and look towards 
the ‘‘ grave east,’’ six trees spell in black letter against 
the almond dawn the capricious word ‘‘ Struck.’’ The 
‘‘$”’ belongs to a sycamore full half a mile away on 
the high road, the ‘‘ T’’ is a Scotch pine in the avenue, 
and at least one of the other letters is part of the great 
near beech wood that clothes the head of the valley. 
The generous light of summer shining overhead on their 
greenery picks them out, and puts each in its proper 
place, but now they stand as much in one plane as printed 
letters upon a page, or as the twin stars of Castor and 
Pollux, of which one, so the astronomers tell us, is 
227,000,000,000,000 miles nearer than the other. The 
thought is somniferous, and it is high time to get up. 

At the age of five or so we could draw pictures satis- 
factory to ourselves of winter trees. The ash eternally 
branching into black knobs, like crotchets, was more like 
the model than the summer elms of any great artist 
except perhaps Constable. The summer tree we knew 
to be beyond our power; its swelling billows of foliage 
are so obviously in three dimensions (if not four), and in 
those days paper seemed only capable of carrying two. 
Blessed winter gives us back those easy impressions of 
childhood. The sycamore instead of billowing is crushed 
flat against the sky. It is an irregular half-circle on a 
great I, with plenty of windows in the middle, and fat 
lines increasing outward till they enclose the plan in a 
medley of crosses and a solid mourning border. The lime 
is a base of compass-driven arches, from the crowns of 
which spring fountains of upright spray. Some say that 
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the outline of each tree is that of ite own leaf. We 
cannot see it. If the elm has a leaf outline, it is that 
of the oak, and the elevation of the oak is most like a 
clover leaf. But they are all now flat-pressed skeleton 
leaves, each with its peculiar system of venation so that 
no artist would dare to confound one with another, as so 
many of them do with summer trees. 

Upfromtheorchard where the pear sprays are curdled 
thick with fruit spurs, but the apples seem as though 
they would never bear again, we climb towards the corn- 
plateau. The sky-line gives a sort of old English M, 
followed by seven solid A’s, all black as ink. It is a 
farmhouse with its wheat ricks. A paper fortune they 
seem, but a higher sun would plump them out into fat 
spheres that, with wheat rising from five and sixpence 
a bushel, will make such a fat bank account as has not 
been known for years. A waggon moves along all in 
black, the horses bowing their heads and stepping high. 
It is like the pictures in the old ‘‘ wheel of life,’ the 
peep-show forerunner of the kinematograph. Nor is this 
silhouetting of everything merely a trick of the back- 
ground sky. In a meadow below, a shadow man deals 
hay from a shadow cart to shadow cows. Gloomy guinea- 
fowl run humpbacked along a wall, stalked at a distance 
by a cat that might be the sheet-iron cat hung in the 
cherry tree last summer to frighten the birds. 

It is a poor thing if we cannot tell the birds without 
their color. There is the robin singing on the barn, too 
far away for us to hear his song, but we can see his 
throat swell and almost his open beak. There is not a 
scintilla of his red breast, but the round of his back, the 
angle of his tail, and the way the body is poised on his 
invisible legs make him known to the eye sharpened in 
this land of shadows. Who would not know the wren, 
quite seriously reputed here the wife of the robin? With 
her bobbed tail and legs far back, she seems as though 
at any moment she would throw somersaults, and pro- 
gress by rolling like the wheel that she almost is. And 
the shuflle-wing or hedge-sparrow, not a gleam of iris 
showing on her neck nor a ripple of color on her body 
which the summer light makes a beautiful symphony of 
browns, is nevertheless known at sight to everyone that 
loves her. In the clover field a dozen partridges are 
running. French partridges with red legs and a bolder 
scheme of plumage than the English kind. Or they 
stand a carven group, that one obviously with its back 
to us, the next three-quarter front. But no inquisitive 
ray lights up the soft bloom of the scapulars or rounded 
front swell of the breast. We have to guess them for 
what they are without being able to define the facts our 
guess is founded on. As for the red legs, nobody can see 
at that distance legs at all. We can see their action 
upon the body, the length of their stride, the place of 
their setting-on. Such legs are sure to be red ones. 

A hare leaps from her house in the young wheat, 
which should now be tall enough to cover her. She shows 
by a miracle a body of fur, deep to the eye as though one 
had put fingers into a chinchilla muff. And there are 
black spots at the back of her fawn-colored ears, as she 
races across a land or two, and tops the wall. But on the 
ploughed bank beyond she becomes almost, then quite, 
invisible. We follow her imagined course at the pace we 
have seen her make and, some seconds late on our calcu- 
lation, she tops the ridge. There for a moment is a 
perfect silhouette picture of speed. Ears thrown back, 
chin a little in the air, crop bosomed forward, feet in- 
visible in their spurning action, and therefore only seen 
at full stretch for another stroke. Thus she is seen and 
lost, whether hidden in sight on this side or gone over 
the ridge. The one picture clearly printed out of a 





multitude of movements remains like a master statue of 
frozen motion. 

Hoar frost and snow conspire to emphasize the out- 
lines of things. The upper lines of all the branches are 
drawn in thick white, the icy leaves are bordered with 
crystal. Holly leaves repel such attention. If they 
should receive an edging to their crumpled and many- 
angled perimeter, the effect would be far from flat, so 
the snow dabs them with solid cakes like the lumps of 
cotton wool seen in the shop windows. Nothing 
exasperates the photographer so much, with his prejudices 
in favor of the round, as the persistence with which his 
camera presents him in winter with flat pictures. It is 
a continual story of under exposure until at one leap the 
opposite extreme is reached, and everything is spoilt with 
halation. The white poplar, with light playing on its 
branches to and fro as well as right and left, is a beautiful 
picture demanding careful exposure and development. 
It is a picture of very early spring rather than winter. 
The true representation of this time is that which the 
camera insists upon, almost beyond contradiction, flat 
black and white, miles of landscape without depth of 
color, only shrinkage in the size of objects signifying 
distance. 

The silhouettes that most pleased us in the old days 
were not black upon white, but black upon pink. Now 
that the sunset is spreading the sky with rose, here comes 
a lovely living picture. A band of twenty starlings just 
detached from an ash tree makes off for an eastern larch 
wood. Here they come in bee line across the pink, a 
very picture of hurry. Before they have passed, another 
band coming from the beyond hastens after them, another 
from a feeding-ground more towards the south, another 
from somewhere towards the north. They come out of 
the empty sky, now as faint dots, then as larger spots, 
and at last as broad-barbed arrow-heads. In the larch 
woods thousands are soon mobilized. There is shrieking 
and whistling and chattering as of reservists newly 
gathered, fighting over old battles and discussing the 
prospects of the new war. Presently the whole host rises 
into the air, and produces upon the pink clouds a maze 
of evolutions. The flying storm of black dots opens and 
closes, thickens and spreads, pulses in and pulses out as 
the birds wheel and soar and sink. The changes are 
magically rapid because, though the cloud of starlings 
has thickness as well as depth and breadth, the eye puts 
them on one plane like dots on paper. It is a negative 
Milky Way in which the constituents, really far apart, 
seem to touch. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE TEMPER OF PARIS. 


War under Conscription has had the incidental effect 
of arresting what the foreigner is apt to regard as most 
characteristic in the life of Paris. Paris is eminently 
a talking city. But now that talking goes on in a kind of 
whisper. It has a peculiar gaiety and abundance of move- 
ment, to which every hour of the day lends some new ex- 
pression, due to the playfulness of children, the bustle, the 
coquetry, the eccentricity of women, and the universal air 
of cheerful preparation for work and pleasure. Now it 
is nearly as quiet as a fashionable plage in a dying season. 
When the Government left for Bordeaux in the dead of 
night, to the accompaniment of a shower of bombs from 
“* Taubes,”’ masses of the population left too. They are 
returning ; but long lines of shops and flats and hotels 
remain closed (or turned into hospitals), and taxis are 
still almost as rare as croissants or American millionaires. 
Simplez munditiis. Paris looks all the more beautiful 
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for her garb of sadness, the lack of color in dress and social 
equipage, while streets whose charm depends on space, 
distinction of line, and softness of tint, shine through the 
December sun all the clearer for their half-abandonment. 

In other than the material sense Paris has ceased to 
be a ville lumiére. Not a book of account has been 
published since the war ; the presses are not working, and 
the authors are not writing. With the loss of her delicate 
apparatus of criticism, irony, research, social analysis, 
have gone most of the outer signs of her internal warfare. 
Where are the cartoons, the brochures, the countless 
sword-thrusts and pin-pricks of French politics? M. 
Clemenceau fights the censorship ; revenges on his chosen 
victim the insult of a mutilated article, and pays the 
penalty in next morning’s issue of “ L’Homme 
Enchainé’’ with intervals of blank paper cutting his 
epigrams in two. But he stands alone; and in a critical 
time he does not choose to go far. What the direction and 
fortune of intellectual democracy in France would have 
been had Jaurés lived it is impossible to say. We may 
be sure that it could not have been factious; we may 
imagine that it would have been nobly stimulating and 
honorably prudent. Under Jaurés there might have 
been more fire than seems to burn in the France which, 
having accepted the war under the weight of the evidence 
which showed that Germany thrust it upon her, has 
become a single instrument for carrying it on and 
through. But there could hardly have been more 
resolution. 

It is impossible for an Englishman at this stage 
of the encounter to realize what such an attitude means. 
Not only is the war without glory, but it is waged under 
conditions repugnant to the French genius for battle. 
It is defensive, and the waiting, wearing character it has 
taken on was the result of the failure of the brilliant but 
ill-prepared offensive which ended in the retreat from 
Charleroi. The nation heard the news, when events 
revealed it to them, with perfect calm. It continued to 
trust its silent and entirely loyal General ; for he indeed 
was not responsible. The most censorious of peoples 
allowed itself one victim, the Minister whom it supposed 
to be the author of the rejected advice to surrender Paris 
on the eve of the Battle of the Marne. The retirement of 
the President and the Government to Bordeaux it 
qualified by a certain withdrawal of popularity. Since 
September neither M. Poincaré nor his Ministers have 
counted, in the imagination of Frenchmen, for more than 
a necessary but minor element in the work of rooting the 
German armies out of France. A Napoleon they neither 
possess nor desire; but, on the other hand, no purely 
political figure intervenes to check their sober hero- 
worship of the army and the two or three lesser 
chiefs—Foch, Sarrail, Castelnau—whom they associate 
with the Commander-in-Chief. Millerand and Briand 
represent the most powerful personalities of the 
Government. But they belong to one type, persistent 
in France, though never long attractive to her. 
They are makers of Ministries rather than leaders 
of men. The French people, engaged in an historic 
struggle to preserve their soul and individuality, look 
beyond them to the sons and husbands and fathers who 
line the water-logged trenches. The small economies of 
a thrifty people, the culture of the soil, the pleasurable- 
ness of living in a delightful land, the glories of an 
ancient faith or the visions of political theory, remain 
the accustomed landmarks of French society. But its 
quietly concentrated vision is on the line of the Aisne and 
beyond. There is the nation. Behind it—half a million 
strong—are the “ new class’’ of youths of “ vingt ans’’ 
in whose intelligence and ardor so much confidence is felt. 
Behind them stands the offering of still younger lives ; 
and the grand background of all is this disciplined reserve 
of the French spirit. 

Such a situation is new in France; and it is a pity, 
therefore, that a party of literary men—in rather 
scandalous breach of the “union sacrée’’ which 
inaugurated the war—should treat it as if it 
were something old and familiar, a late fruit of 
Boulangism, or Nationalism, or Clericalism, or some other 
of the embodiments of the “ reaction.’”” The France of 
to-day is deeply serious ; judging by the print-shops in the 








Rue de Rivoli she has become re-Catholicized. But she 
has not given up the Revolution or Parliamentary 
Government. MM. Bourget, Barrés, Capus, Bazin, Paul 
Adam, seem to think so, for, book-making being out of 
fashion, they have descended on the Parisian press— 
now almost purely Nationalist in tone—in a cloud 
of supporting articles. M. Barrés proposes to make 
Joan of Arc’s day a national festival. M. Capus asks 
what need has France of politicians or Parliaments when 
she has soldiers—and such soldiers! M. Adam takes note 
of the cheers for regiments departing for the war, rising 
from the great procession which followed Jaurés to the 
grave. All these writers, victims of the thesis, forget 
that the army of to-day is France, and France is the army 
—workman, citizen, priest, bourgeois, capitalist (save for 
the embusqués, or shirkers, on whom M. Clemenceau 
keeps a reproving eye)—and that when it returns it 
will represent precisely the thoughts about religion, 
government, taxes, society, and peace which the French- 
man and Frenchwoman at home will be thinking, only 
more so. For unless they are much belied, the 
soldiers represent rather the moderation than the 
extravagance of French ideas about the end of the war. 
And if M. Poincaré and M. Millerand believe, as they are 
supposed to believe, in a strengthened Presidency and a 
weakened Chamber, or in the repeal of the Separation 
Act, or if they see a semi-conservative country—devoted 
to soldiering and tenderly reminiscent of Joan of Arc— 
springing up out of the desolation of this war, they 
assume a shallow mind in the now armed-democracy of 
France. 

The greatness of the ordeal of the armies is only 
matched by the stoical calm of the civil population. 
None doubt the end of the war; but the process 
is a searching test of hearts. Death has taken 
toll of our sons; in France, as in Germany, it stands 
close to every door, and menaces not only the culture of 
the fields and vineyards and the thousand economies of 
urban industry, but the life of an unexpanding popula- 
tion. Travellers in the interminable trains exchange news 
of their losses. “Gustave is walking a little now.’’ 
“Louis, poor fellow, has lost his arm.” “Jules was to 
have been married a day or so before the war, but he 
refused.” “Quite right,” was the reply. “I have just 
seen my son back to the front with a half-healed wound 
which barely allows him to sit a horse,’’ said a distin- 
guished Frenchman to me. “But what is that to 
Madame A * Sons, grandsons—all are at the war.”’ 
Practically two generations present themselves for the 
altar, and two sets of opinions spring from them. Natur- 
ally, the older men, inheritors of the revanche, desire 
to have done for ever with the German menace, 
and see no way of removing it short of the collapse of 
the German nation as it exists under the Prussian 
hegemony, and a long military occupation for the 
enforcement of an indemnity. At that point of 
victory differences may arise. The voice of the French 
peasant will then, it is thought, count for peace, and the 
financial difficulties—the necessity of an income-tax in 
view of the falling off of indirect taxation, the great rent 
question, in which, in view of the now extended mora- 
torium, the Government are bound to come to the rescue 
after the war, the call for rehabilitating the invaded 
departments and their ruined peoples—will count too. 

There are other factors which make for a reason- 
able, though not an indecisive, settlement. The 
younger school of politicians accept the war 
rather than rejoice in it. They do not think, with 
Bourget, that for France its declaration was a “ happy ”’ 
thought of the Kaiser’s.s And, as I have said, 
they carry with them the generation which con- 
stitutes the real strength and élan of the Republican 
armies. There are varying calculations as to the 
term of the campaign. The most experienced civilian 
I consulted spoke of a year; the generals incline 
to a briefer estimate. They lay stress on the un- 
redeemed failure of the German generals to reach 
their objectives of Paris and Calais, and the difficulty 
of their holding so extended a line as that of 
the Aisne or of advancing from it against a now 
impregnable defence. But I could discern no fatigue 
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of spirit, no shrinking from a complete acceptance 
of the enormous burden of resistance within the soil of 
France and counter-attack beyond. It is true that the 
expression of this resolve runs less in the vein of Christian 
piety than of Roman endurance. The Church has been 
active and tender in her ministrations to the army, 
somewhat to the discouragement, say some of her critics, 
of the natural cheerfulness of the French soldier. But 
apart from natives of the specially Catholic regions of 
France, the wounded do not strike observers as being con- 
spicuously influenced by them. All over the world the 
poor acquiesce in what is sent; the why and the whence 
are not so clearly discerned. Now that in France the 
visitation comes in the form of suffering and death, 
they are accepted too, as the lot of a conscript nation 
which the Revolution made one. That, I think, is the 
mood of the French soldier. The sentimentalism of M. 
Barrés will not change it or divert it into channels 
where human thought and energy have ceased to run 
with power. 
H. W. M. 


THE COMING OF BULOW. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The sending of Prince von Biilow to Rome is 
Germany’s final attempt to win over Italian public 
opinion to the cause of the Central Empires. The ex- 
Chancellor’s Italian connections (his wife née Princess 
Camporeala, is a daughter of Donna Laura Minghetti, 
widow of the statesman, Marco Minghetti), and his many 
ties of friendship with Italians eminent in politics, litera- 
ture and scholarshp, render him, the German Govern- 
ment believe, a persona gratissima in Italy, and the one 
man capable of influencing the country in favor of Ger- 
many and Austria. Germany’s previous efforts in this 
direction have not had the happiest results. With regard 
to the declaration of neutrality, the Austro-German 
papers have been very guarded and have refrained from 
all unfriendly comment, but they try hard to win Italy’s 
favor by pointing out the awful dangers for her of a 
victory of the Entente, and by promising her as the reward 
for her aid compensation in the event of an Austro- 
German victory at the expense of other countries. But 
while they generously offer her Corsica, Nice, Tunis, 
Egypt, &c., they never say a word about Italy’s real 
aspirations in Trent, Trieste, and Istria. The German 
Government and sundry semi-public organizations have 
flooded Italy with pamphlets filled with fulsome praise 
of Germany and her virtues, her splendid economic con- 
dition, her great victories, and the certainty of her final 
triumph. But all this work of propaganda has been 
carried out with an awkwardness which is charac- 
teristically German. To quote but one instance, the 
Italian translation of Professor Harnack’s letter to the 
English theologians, which has been widely circulated, 
contains the statement that the only three really civilized 
nations were Germany, the United States, and England, 
and that England having betrayed her mission, only the 
other two remained! Even the attempts at corrupting 
the Italian press have been made in so shameless a 
manner as to expose the game from the beginning. There 
are some Germanophil papers; but, apart from certain 
Clerical organs, they were either already discredited 
before the war, or, having been founded since it began, 
so conduct their campaign as to leave no doubt as to 
their inspiration. Nor have the German business men 
who, in writing to their Italian correspondents, interlard 
business communications with disquisitions as to Italy’s 
duty to support Germany, proved more successful. All 
this propaganda constitutes a series of gaffes which has 
aroused irritation and ridicule among Italians of all 
classes. 

Prince von Biilow, the Germans hope, will do better, 
but his task is an ungrateful one, and he, too, realizes 
how hostile is the atmosphere in which he finds himself. 
The Italian press has given him anything but a friendly 
reception, but, even for this, the German newspapers are 
partly to blame, for by trumpeting forth his mission, as 
intended to make public opinion veer round at once, and 





treating Italy as if it were Turkey, where the policy of 
the Government can be altered by the personal influence 
of one man amply provided with baksheesh, they have 
caused considerable offence. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that there is 
still a not insignificant section of public opinion which 
is sincere in its German sympathies, but, realizing, 
in view of the general state of public feeling, 
the impossibility of Italian intervention on behalf 
of the Central Empires, it favors an absolutely neutral 
attitude, in harmony, although for totally different 
reasons, with the views of the extreme section of the 
Socialists. — 

On the other hand, the great majority of the nation 
is anti-German and still more anti-Austrian. Hatred of 
Austria is a historic tradition with the Italian people, 
and the desire to see the “ unredeemed ”’ provinces united 
to Italy is very strong, so that a war with that object 
would undoubtedly appeal to popular enthusiasm. At 
the same time, there is a real and general sympathy for 
England and a conviction that she has many interests in 
common with Italy, especially in the Mediterranean, 
where both nations desire to keep the open door. The 
sum of these various tendencies is prevalently in 
favor of Italian intervention on the side of the Entente. 
But it would be unwise for England and France to 
attempt to force public opinion or hasten the decision. 
Few things have annoyed Italians so much as the German 
propaganda; the Entente must not commit the same 
mistake, and to bombard Italy with pro-Entente 
“* literature ’’ would be worse than useless. It is true 
that the English pamphlets are much more moderate and 
sensible than the German ones, but they deal too much 
with the ethics of the British case, and even if they 
convince Italians that Great Britain, France, and Russia 


are morally right, that is not enough to persuade them’ 


to make war. What does interest Italians far more than 
the rights and wrongs of the question is the probable 
consequences of the victory of one or other group. Above 
all, the attempt to bring pressure to bear on Italy by 
promises and threats is extremely impolitic, and much 
harm has been done by certain English papers who have 
adopted that attitude. Italy intends to be left alone to 
decide whether it is best for her interests to intervene, 
and if so, at what moment. 

There is one other point which should not be 
forgotten. The Entente naturally wishes to starve out 
Germany and Austria, and to prevent them from receiv- 
ing such goods as serve for the manufacture of war 
material. But it were well if the vigilance to that end 
were so exercised as to cause as little injury as possible 
to Italian trade. The various decrees issued by the 
Italian Government prohibiting the export of practically 
all goods which England and France regard as contra- 
band, are a sufficient guarantee, and even if that were not 
enough, Italy is in urgent need of these materials for 
home consumption. 

The Entente Powers are, of course, quite within 
their rights, even from the point of view of international 
law, in such action; but they would be wise to consider 


Italy’s commercial interests as much as possible, and 


avoid such unnecessary restrictions as may generate the 
conviction that they wish to destroy Italian trade.— 
Yours, &c., 

A CorRESPONDENT IN RoME. 





Short Studies. 


THE PARABLE OF ORMUZD. 


“Tet us, O Mage! ’’ said the people, “ of the dishonor 
and the discomfiture wrought upon the scurvy Ahriman 
by Ormuzd the Good, as it is written in the Zend-Avesta, 
the sacred chronicles of the strife of twelve thousand 

ears.”’ 
‘ And the Mage lifted up his voice and spake thus :— 
“ Know, O people, that in the Ages of Ooze and of 
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Fog, when our father Zeruane looked upon the Universe 
with but one eye open, who now shineth with a full and 
luminous countenance; know that Ahriman_ the 
Scrofulous, Father of Slime, was drawing unto the 
hundredth year of his reign. And, casting in his mind 
that the period to his iniquities was well nigh set and 
that Ormuzd might well, in the circle of the hundred 
years of governance ordained unto him by the wisdom of 
the radiant Zeruane, undo his guile, he summoned his 
counsellors, his six Darujs, fangs of his abominations, 
and deliberated with them in this wise: ‘ Hearken, my 
ancients! The time is ripe when I must abdicate these 
transcendental regions and depart, for an hundred years, 
to my infernal, more numerous and complaisant subjects 
in the land of Sheol. And Ormuzd, that prating dema- 
gogue—confusion to his impious stratagems !—shall reign 
in my stead. I am minded, therefore, ere we go, to 
present him with a memorial of our lease of heaven—a 
beam within his upstart eye—that we, in the distractions 
between our ingenious torments of the damned, may cheer 
ourselves with his afflictions. Go ye, therefore, my 
sprightly politicians, into the populous and fruitful parts 
of the earth and stir up deadly rancor between the 
nations. Hurl their armies, nay, their hosts of peoples, 
in myriads, to the slaughter. I will have no finicky, no 
nice and pettifogging tourney. Let not the young and 
strong and comely suffice unto my hecatombs, but after 
them the sleek and bald, the men of middle-summer, and 
they upon the threshold of autumn. Let the engines 
and the thunderbolts of war shrivel and make desolate 
the harvests and the vintages. Cast ye all the copious 
labor of mankind into the fires of my destruction, and may 
rapine grow fat upon the towns and villages. Go forth; 
bring desolation upon the race of men and lamentation 
among the women. Let the arrows of my persuasion 
pierce the world. Spare neither the weak nor the mighty 
—save only my chosen ones, whom I, even I, the lord 
Ahriman, Maker of Politics, will gather unto the citadel 
of my favor. A fig for thee, 0 Ormuzd the Blasphemous ; 
a dried and wasted fig for thee! Verily, the impotence 
of the aged and the barrenness of the virgins and the 
widows shall be for a lordly inheritance unto thee!’ 

“And the messengers of Ahriman, Paramour of 
Slugs, went forth and did his will. And the earth was 
sour and salt with the corruption of the slain. But 
Ahriman, his eyes flashing to the burning of the cities 
and his ears twitching to the bellowing of the cannons, 
had forgot, in the pride of his heart, that the last hour 
to his celestial sovereignty was struck. And his father 
Zeruane, who bore hardly with so pragmatical a son, blew 
upon him, puffed out his wings, whisked him over the 
parapet of heaven, and, heaving him in his whirlwind 
through the firmament, plunged him into the deepest and 
the lowest pool of bitumen in the kingdom of Sheol. 

“ And Ormuzd, His Most Excellent Benignancy, to 
whom all adoration, trod the empty courts of heaven. 
But his heart was sore within him ; because the bones of 
his people, his beloved people, that dwelled not in palaces 
nor in embassies, hid the little hills and fields from his 
sight and the sweetness of his breath fled before the un- 
cleanness of the charnel-house. Because the priests of 
the nations went up into the high places and offered unto 
him incantations and supplications and thanksgivings for 
their arms. Because the captains of the hosts in battle- 
array did likewise. Because the wise men uttered foolish 
vapors from their mouths and dotted sheets of parchment 
with little banners. Because the voices of the birds— 
little feathers of his wings—were stilled in thunders, in 
curses, and in weeping. And Ormuzd the Mild sum- 
moned his shining seraphs, his six Amshaspands, running 
feet of his graciousness, and addressed them thus :— 

“* O candid luminaries, set in the constellation of my 
virtue, behold how this sly and counterfeit Ahriman, 
this mouthing and prelatical one—now, grace to our 
father Zeruane, pent in his own sophistical cauldron of 
Hell—hath, by his sorceries, cozened and abused my 
people! Does he think, this hippogriff that feedeth upon 
mandrakes and the scrolls of arid usurers and theologians, 
to dispossess me of this ambrosial continent of heaven? 
For, sooner than this Pandemonium of earth prevail, 
may heaven itself become a wilderness for prowling 
jackals. Are not we the legates of the holy Zeruane? Be 


| the eyes of all the hosts in slumber. 


not cast down. Surely he will keep his covenant with his 
people and suffer them not to be utterly destroyed. 
Therefore, haste ye into the midst of the battle and seal 
Which having done, 
gather all the chieftains and the satraps, the corporals 
and the captains, the marshals and the majors, the 
admirals and the generalissimos, in handfuls, as ye would 
pluck spices and asphodel. And, having rooted them up, 
every and one of them, so that there be none remaining, 
take and bear them to a far place and, laying them down 
without hurt in that place, set your faces speedily to 
heaven. For more it is not given me to do.’ 

“ Now, in that hour of the night, as it was decreed 
by the compassion of Ormuzd, a deep sleep came upon 
the armies. In ranks, in bands, in columns, and in 
companies, in vast array, in multitudes, they were swept 
into the consolation of oblivion. There was none that 


| fought, that watched, that marched, that fled, that went 


up against his foe, that shouted in triumph or cried out 
in exceeding anguish, but fell in that hour upon sudden 
sleep. Death himself, with all life at last his captive, had 
not wrought with such despatch. And the Amshaspands 
accomplished the command of Ormuzd the Merciful. 

“ Whereupon, it came to pass that the men wakened 
out of their sleep and bestirred themselves yet once more 
to slay and to be slain: so that each man turned to his 
chief for guidance in that task. And, lo! there were 
none to lead them. And great fear and bewilderment 
entered into the hearts of all those multitudes, for every 
man considered within himself whether the enemy had 
crept upon them in the night and carried all their officers 
into captivity. Each man spake unto his fellow and 


| counselled him what he should do, some one thing and 


| some another. 








And the noise of that babblement was as 
the humming of countless threshing-floors. And men 
passed distractedly from one place to another, for there 
were none to say them nay. The horsemen came upon 
those that fired the cannons ; the men that delved beneath 
the ground came upon them that prepared the meats. 
And the armies fell into a terrible division and confusion, 
nor was there any more order or purpose or resolution 
among them. And to Ormuzd and his six Amshaspands, 
as they looked down from the pinnacles of heaven, it 
seemed as though a hive of bees were drunken of their 
own honey and dashed besottedly and violently one 
against another, not knowing what they did. Thus, 
frantic and in sore dismay, they ran hither and thither, 
like leaves blown upon by contrary winds. And at length, 
drawn into a single accord by the might of terror, they 
turned with one mind and fled, each army from its foe. 

“Now it chanced that a band of men, some with 
arms in their hands, some with none, and fleeing where 
they might, climbed up into a hill and encountered an 
enemy upon the hillside over against them. For a while, 
they stared upon one another, but remembering their 
former hatreds and valiancies, charged furiously down 
toward the valley beneath. But as they ran, their rage 
melted within them, for there was none to urge them. 
And, as they drew nigh unto each other, enmity passed 
from them, and blindness was lifted from their eyes. And, 
casting away their weapons, they that yet had them, with 
a great and mighty shout, they rushed with eagerness to 
embrace one another. And the sound of their rejoicing 
rang among the choirs of heaven. Now, they that were 
hard by, being filled with astonishment at what they 
saw, stayed their running, and the flame of that harmony 
catching at their spirit, they also sought out their foe 
and greeted them like brothers. And the flame, lighting 
the hearts of men, spread into a roaring fire. So that 
the joyfulness of this new thing passed, like the clash of 
cymbals, through all those hosts. Some danced and some 
wept ; some broiled meats and drank together ; some fell 
upon each others’ necks;.some burned their bows and 
joined hands about the blaze. And one and all were 
glad with an exceeding thankfulness. For peace was 
upon the earth. 

“ And the heart of Ormuzd was as a lark that 
ascendeth the clouds. And, turning to his six 
Amshaspands, he smiled upon them and said: ‘ Verily, 
the spirit of Ahriman will be sour as curds.’ But an 
Amshaspand that stood by, spake and questioned him: 
‘O Ormuzd, Pillar of Truth, what of the chieftains and 
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the satraps, the corporals and the captains, the marshals 
and the majors, the admirals and the generalissimos, 
whom we have removed to a far place?’ And Ormuzd 
said, ‘ Surely, I had forgot them.’ And he sent him forth 
to bring tidings of them. And the Amshaspand came 
back and spake unto the Lord Ormuzd: ‘O Ormuzd, 
Pestilence of Evil-doers, they have fallen upon one 
another, and lo, there is not one left! ’ 

“Thus, O people, did Ormuzd the Delectable over- 
come the deceitfulness of Ahriman, Companion of 
Basilisks, as it is written in the Zend-Avesta, the sacred 
chronicles of the strife of twelve thousand years.” 


Haro.tp MassIncHAM. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE RESIGNATION OF LORD ABERDEEN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Having a lengthened experience of Ireland (North 
and South), and possessing, I hope, as much as is possible in 
this country a non-party outlook, I would appeal most 
earnestly to your readers to take any steps that may be in 
their power to secure the withdrawal of the resignation by 
Lord Aberdeen of his Viceroyalty in Ireland. This is not in 
any sense a personal matter; it goes far deeper than that. 
It is a question of the interpretation which will be placed 
upon the acceptance of this resignation by the bulk of the 
Irish people and the effects of that interpretation. Every 
observant person in Ireland knows the immense effect pro- 
duced upon moderate Unionist opinion by the famous speech 








of Mr. John Redmond in the House of Commons on the | 


declaration of war, and his subsequent fine efforts in further- 
ance of the principles of reconciliation and loyalty he then 
advocated, and, I have reason to believe, was glad to be in 
the position to advocate. Upon this same moderate opinion 
both Unionist and Nationalist (both North and South), Lord 
and Lady Aberdeen have, by their high ideals, their wide 
sympathies, their sincerity, and their accessibility, exercised 
an immensely strengthening influence. By all except 
extremists the announcement of Lord Aberdeen’s resignation 
has been received with dismay, and even alarm. I have 
myself heard strong Unionists speak of it as a grave mistake 
and as involving consequences, not only 


harmful to | 


important philanthropic work in Ireland, but also of serious 


import for the Empire. 
Whatever the reasons which have led to this resignation, 


and whatever the reasons which would lead to its acceptance | 


—if, unhappily, it should be accepted—the withdrawal of 
Lord and Lady Aberdeen from Ireland at this present 


juncture will be regarded by practically all Irish Nationalists | 


as implying the success of a reactionary movement, and 
putting in peril the policy of reconciliation and loyalty now 
being so happily welcomed throughout the country. 
Nothing will more rejoice and more strengthen the anti- 
recruiters, Sinn Feiners, rebel Laborites, and sedition 
mongers in Ireland than this impression as to the meaning 
of the withdrawal of our present Viceroy. And you cannot 
remove that impression, whether it be true or false. 


The | 


strengthening of sedition in the South means the hardening | 
of the moderate Unionist in the North and the relinquish- | 


ment of any hope of his assistance in arriving at a settle- 
ment of the thorny Irish problem. 

Every effort should be made to prevent this. I would 
ask your readers seriously to consider the point of view I 
lay before them here—a point of view which I am confident 
is very generally held in Ireland. Every day newspapers here 
have resolutions of public bodies regretting the resignation, 
and praying for its withdrawal.—Yours, &c., 

InisH IMPERIALIST. 


THE FINNISH PROGRAMME. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In last week’s Nation there is a little paragraph, 
the more significant for its unobtrusiveness and the more 
misleading. The writer’s hope that the Finnish programme 
will never become law many of us share; but, unlike him, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


unfortunately, not with “confidence.” It is quite probable 
that it will be allowed to drop; but not because the Govern- 
ment has become suddenly ashamed of oppressing one small 
nationality while it is said to be fighting for the independ- 
ence of another, but because even it may see that this is too 
dangerous a course to pursue. That Sweden “would not 
have Finland at any price”’ is at least a questionable state- 
ment. No doubt your contributor had it from the same 
source as the “assurance”’ that the Finnish programme will 
remain nothing but a programme. “ There, I am assured, it 
will end,”’ are his words. He will be assured of that again 
and again by people whose interest it is to propagate this 
theory. 

“The Russian Government will not take it up, and, thus 
far, the Finnish situation will not be altered for the worse.”’ 
Now, what does he mean by the sentence, “ the Government 
will not take it up’’? Who devised the Commission which 
has been sitting for two years? THe Russian Government. 
Who signed the programme? The Tsar. And it was the 
business of neither to meddle in Finnish affairs. By the 
constitution of Finland (sworn to by the present Tsar), legis- 
lation concerning that country can only be accomplished by 
the Finnish Legislative Assembly and the Grand Duke (i.e., 
the Tsar) acting together. It is much as if the English 
Cabinet had worked out a scheme of British control for New 
Zealand education, introduction of exceptional law, &c., 
and proposed to present it to Parliament at Westminster. 

What else constitutes “taking it up”? To put it into 
practice. That is actually being done without waiting for any 
legislative formalities. The Customs, &c., are still un- 
touched, because the machinery of this takes some time to 
adjust. But Finnish schools and universities are already 
being interfered with by the Russian Ministry of Education. 
Finnish magistrates are being arrested on Finnish soil by 
order of the Russian Government. Finnish papers are 
forbidden to mention the Proclamation to Poland, and have 
been fined for discussing it. The President of the Diet was 
arrested some three weeks ago, deported, and is now in a 
Russian prison. 

What use is the assurance of words against facts?— 
Yours, &c., 

Vera VOLKHOVSEY. 

30, Arundel Mansions, Fulham Road, S.W. 





Poetrp. 


WINTER WEATHER. 


‘Wuen after weeks of winter rains 
The foggy air hangs thick and wet, 
When misted are the window panes, 
And walls and sheets and cupboards sweat ; 
When chilblains itch in every shoe, 
And the mind’s furnished chambers too 
Are damp and sodden through and through ; 


When birds sit silent in the copse, 

And prudent folk at meals are mum, 
And Martha’s scolding never stops, 

And William sucks a suiky thumb ; 
When paths are pools, and noses pearled, 
And cats in kitchen fenders curled 
Dream of a happier, drier world ; 


Then suddenly, when least we think, 

A bright wind breaks the mist, and there 
The sun looks out above the brink 

Of piled-up clouds, stair over stair ; 
Glad then at heart are all live things, 
Both small and great, on feet or wings, 
Birds, boys and beggars, cats and kings. 


R. C. TrRevetyan. 
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The orld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orricre, Tourspay Nicur. 


THE foilowing is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the’ notice of our readers :— 


“The War and Democracy.” By R. W. Seton-Watson, J. D. 


Wilson, A. E. Zimmern, and A. Greenwood. (Macmillan. 
2s. net.) 

“War and the World’s Life.” By Colonel F. N. Maude. (Smith, 
Elder. 5s. net.) 


“Sketches in Poland.” 
“A Journey to Java.” 
ham. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“India’s Fighters.”” By Saint Nihal 
3s. 6d. net.) 
‘Der Tag, or The Tragic Man.” 
Stoughton. 1s. net.) 
“The Ballad.” By Frank Sidgwick. 
“The Essay.”” By Orlo Williams. (Secker. 1s. net.) 
“Criticism.’”” By P. P. Howe. (Secker. 1s. net., 
**Parody.”’ By Christopher Stone. (Secker. 1s. net.) 
““Young Earnest: The Romance of a Bad Start in Life.” By 
Gilbert Cannan. (Secker. 6s.) 
¥ ¥ * 


By F. D. Little. 
By M. McMillan. 


(Melrose. 9s. net.) 
(Holden & Harding: 


Singh. (Sampson Low. 


By J. M. Barrie. (Hodder & 


(Secker. 1s. net.) 


It is satisfactory to know that the war has not altogether 
arrested the output of serious books on economic and labor 
questions. The book just published by a group of writers 
who are connected with the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion contains an important chapter by Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood, Lecturer on Economics at Leeds University, which 
points out that the war may have large consequences on the 
spirit of the working classes, and that new and unexpected 
opportunities may be created for social reformers. Discussion 
of industrial questions will thus become more and more 
necessary and profitable. 

% * * 

Reavers of Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s book on “The World 
of Labor,” and they include everybody who takes an 
interest in the modern industrial situation, will be glad to 
know that he is to publish another volume in the spring, 
resuming and carrying on the lines of thought in that work. 
The new volume, which will be entitled “Labor in a Free 
State,” is to be published by Messrs. Bell, and~-will be a 
critical exposition of Guild Socialism. Mr. Cole will discuss 
the main schools of thought—Collectivism, Syndicalism, and 
Mr. Belloc’s alternative to the “Servile State.”’ 

*% % we 

Mr. Coxe, in collaboration with Mr. Mellor, is also 
about to publish a study of Trade Union History in Great 
Britain during the last twenty years This book will be 
issued by the Fabian Research Department, and it will give 
a detailed account of the position of the trade unions in the 
chief industries. Another book on the same subject, to be 
issued early in the coming season, is an English translation 
of M. Georges Renard’s book on “ Guilds and Trade Unions,”’ 
a survey of working-class combination from the Middle Ages 
to the present time, with special attention to Great Britain 
and France. 

* % % 

TRADE Unions are also to be the subject of a book which 
will appear in the spring in a series published by Mr. A. C. 
Black. The writer is Mr. C. M. Lloyd, well known as a 
thinker on Labor questions whose lectures at the London 
School of Economics on the social problems created by the 
war have been followed with considerable interest. Mr. 
Lloyd aims at giving a succinct but complete account of 
trade unionism—its history, its theory, and practice—down 
to the present day. He deals with the structural organiza- 
tion of the unions and their methods, and discusses the 
strike in its various aspects, including the general and the 
sympathetic strike, as well as methods of “ industrial peace,” 
such as conciliation and arbitration and labor co-partnership, 
and also the urgent problems of to-day—e.g., amalgamation 
and federation and central management versus local 
autonomy. The book gives a critical account of Industrial 
Unionism, of Syndicalism, and of Guild Socialism. One 
chapter is devoted to the various types of trade unions on the 
Continent—the German, the French, and the Belgian. And, 
finally, it speculates on the development of trade unionism 
in the democratic State of the future. It has also a biblio- 
graphy of the most important and up-to-date works on the 
subject of trade unionism. 





Tue Arya Samaj is probably the most powerful of the 
Hindu religious associations which aim at harmonizing the 
original faith of India with the results of modern thought, 
and it will be interesting to have an account of the organiza- 
tion, written by one of its most distinguished adherents, Mr. 
Lajpat Rai. His book, to be entitled, ‘‘The Arya Samaj,” 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Longmans, and will 
have an introduction by Mr. Sidney Webb. 

Mr. Joun GatswortHy has completed a new novel which 
will make its first appearance as a serial in the pages of 
“Scribner’s Magazine.’’ Its title is “The Freelands,” and 
it is described as “a tragi-comedy of the English country- 
side.” 

* * * 

Many promising books have been held back through the 
autumn season, and though publishers are still chary about 
making announcements, one may hope that a fair proportion 
will be issued this spring. Mr. John Murray, for example, 
will publish quite a number of new books during January. 
Among them are the late Sir Alfred Lyall’s collection of 
“ Studies in Literature and History,’’ Miss Estelle Ward’s 
“Christopher Monck, Duke of Albemarle,’’ Miss Eveline 
Godley’s “The Great Condé,” and Mr. Algernon Cecil’s 
“ Life of Robert Cecil, First Earl of Salisbury.”’ 


Messrs. P. S. Kino have in the press a study of “ Inter- 
national Socialism and the War,’’ by Mr. A. W. Humphrey, 
the author of “ A History of Labor Representation.’’ In the 
coming volume Mr. Humphrey describes the attitude adopted 
by European Socialists to the present war, and expounds the 
principles which they wish to see applied in formulating 
a treaty of peace. 

~ * * 

Earty in the year Messrs. Jarrold will begin publica- 
tion of a series of complete editions of great writers, 
under the title of “ The International Library.”” The first to 
appear will be “The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe” 
in ten volumes, under the editorship of Dr. C. Noyes Green- 
hough. 

*% * * 

THE new army is the most interesting army there has 
been in England since the days of Oliver Cromwell, in the 
sense that it is drawn from all ranks and interests in the 
country. Men who have won distinction in the world of 
books are not lacking. A body that is well represented is 
the group of young historians and writers who are associated 
with the Workers’ Educational Association and the modern 
democratic movement. Thus all three of the authors of that 
valuable book, ‘“ Economic Documents,’’ published by Messrs. 
Bell, are now soldiers. Mr. Tawney, who was one of the 
leaders of the Workers’ Educational Movement, and is chiefly 
known for a book on the sixteenth-century enclosures (which 
is likely to become a standard work on the subject), is a 
private in one of the new battalions which are being raised 
in Manchester. Mr. P. A. Brown enlisted in the Durham 
Light Infantry, and is now an officer in that regiment, while 
Mr. Bland is in training in the Officers’ Training Corps. 
Mr. Kenneth Bell, who is also one of the leading spirits in 
that movement, is an officer in the Territorial Artillery, and 
Mr. Keeling, formerly in the Board of Trade, author of a 
valuable monograph on child labor, is now a non-com- 
missioned officer. 

*% *% é 

Stupents of French literature will welcome “ The French 
Romanticists,’’ an admirable anthology of prose and verse, 
compiled by Messrs. H. F. Stewart and Arthur Tilley, and 
recently published by the Cambridge University Press. It 
is intended as a companion volume to the same authors’ 
“The Romantic Movement in French Literature,” issued 
four years ago. All the chief Romantic writers are repre- 
sented in the anthology, together with one or two, such as 
Balzac and Lamennais, who, though influenced by the move- 
ment, were not Romantics in the rigid sense of the word. I 
am a little disappointed that the compilers have passed over 
the author of “Gaspard de la Nuit ” and the other enfants 
perdus of Romanticism. But, upon the whole, these two little 
volumes form as good an introduction to the Romantics as 
one could wish, and they add to the already large debt which 
students of French literature owe to Mr. Arthur Tilley. 
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Reviews. 


THE QUAKER CITY. 

‘Our Philadelphia.” By E.izaAspetH Rosins PENNELL. 
Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. (Lippincott. 30s. net.) 
It is one of the paradoxes of modern life that at a period 
when so many of our institutions, manners, and ideals are 
being thrown into the melting-pot—to be cast into some new 
and unguessable mould for the service of posterity—our 
reverence for the past has at the same time risen to the point 
of idolatry 

No age has ever been so curious about those that went 
before it. We revive their memories in pageants and in 
pseudo-historical writings. We furnish the rooms of our 
houses after the character of particular epochs, and, under 
the guise of fancy-dress, we may even complete the illusion 
by arraying ourselves in the costumes of the period of our 
especial favor. Men spend a lifetime excavating buried 
cities and deciphering half-obliterated inscriptions to add to 
our knowledge of an era which has lain for thousands of 
years forgotten, and in our museums we may examine the 
accumulated relics of every civilization known to history— 
from Greece, Egypt, and Assyria, down to the antiquities 
and reconstructed remains of vanished London, dragged 
piecemeal, it would seem, but yesterday from its streets and 
houses. And, as a result of comparative study, we have 
become so subtle in our perceptions that we can distil the 
spirit of an age from an old brass candlestick, a battered 
teapot, or a piece of faded furniture. Thus the individual 
born in this present century enters into a vast empery of 
dreams and becomes the heir of all the ages, and whether or 
not the inheritance appear to him—-as it appeared to 
Nietzsche—to be grotesque, and the inheritors (the present- 
day men stamped all over with the characters of the past) 
objects of derision, makes very little difference, for, until 
it be swept away, such is modern civilization. 

The paradox becomes more pointed in the case of 
America, where novelty is sought as a pearl of great price at 
the same time that its citizens spread like locusts over the 
Continent of Europe to strip its historic fields of souvenirs 
and curios. Mrs. Pennell, however, is one of the few 
Americans to realize—as a result perhaps of twenty-five 
years’ absence—that her own country has a history and an 
antiquarian interest of its own. She does her part to 
assuage the historic thirst of the age by drawing back the 
curtains of time from old Philadelphia—the Philadelphia of 
-from twenty-five to forty years ago, before electric trams, 
elevated railways, sky-scrapers, and motor-cars had 
obliterated the ancient traditions of the Quaker village, 
and America could still boast a city the formality 
of whose manners and the rigidity of whose con- 
ventions could hardly have been rivalled outside the old 
Republic of Venice. If it be barely more than a quarter of 
a century old, it is an America which will be unfamiliar to 
most of us, an interlude between the older Colonial days—the 
color and elegance of whose life had not then wholly 
departed, while its architecture still remained to attest a 
faded glory—and the shifting, changing America of to-day 
that baffles our analysis. But time moves swiftly in 
America, and those who would save the flotsam and jetsam 
of its yesterdays from the sea of oblivion must needs snatch 
quickly. 

Mrs. Pennell is fully alive to this necessity. She writes, 
indeed, as though with one eye on the hour-glass, fearful 
lest at any moment she may see the last, fatal grain of red 
sand descending the neck ere her task is completed. And 
the sense of speed is reflected in her style. It is even com- 
municated to the reader, so that he, too, feels himself im- 
pelled to fly through page after page in frantic pursuit of 
the ignis fatuus of the next chapter, as though, did he but 
pause for a moment, the spell would be broken. Not that we 
would suggest that the style suffers in any way from its 
rapidity ; it is not slipshod or slovenly. No; it but enshrines 
the American temperament. It is not even pedestrian, 
rather does it gallop, as though the Muse who inspired Mrs. 
Pennell in her unequal race against time, motor-cars, electric 
trams, and sky-scrapers, could do no less than lend her 
Pegasus also. 





There can have been nothing quite like the life of old 
Philadelphia. It would remind us of Cranford were it not so 
infinitely more spacious. But Philadelphia was Corinthian 
where Mrs. Gaskell’s country town was depressed by a shab- 
biness ill-concealed by its excessive gentility. It reflected, in- 
deed, in its manners that haughty, arrogant, egotistic, and— 
at a distance—most admirable period, the English eighteenth 
century, pictured by Reynolds and Gainsborough, enshrined 
in the prose of Gibbon, and made monumental in Georgian 
architecture—a society where, if poverty was not unknown, 
at least the standard of living was’sumptuous. And what 
valiant trenchermen they were! Old Philadelphians knew 
none of the austerities that were practised by more puri- 
tanical States. They. counted it no reproach to have 
an eye for good food, and no gloomy fanaticism held 
up to them a picture of gluttony as one of the seven 
deadly sins. Then, as now, Philadelphia was famous 
for its cookery, and, if it could serve with an added relish all 
the multitudinous dishes that were known to other cities, 
it possessed, in addition, a score of delicacies of its own; 
from dried beef frizzled in butter and eggs, to oyster 
croquettes, terrapin, and broiled oysters. Nor must one 
forget the salads, in the preparation of which the feminine 
hand was not allowed to meddle; for this last refinement of 
the art of the chef needed a magic ritual for its production, 
whose secret was known only to the master of the house. 
So that Miss Leslie, the authoress of a “ Complete Cookery ” 
that went through fifty-eight editions and was the indispens- 
able friend of every Philadelphian household, is, perforce, 
as silent about its mysteries as is the average historian 
about the ceremonial usage of the Masons. 

Mrs. Pennell has a pleasant knack of blending her per 
sonality with that of her beloved city, and thus making a 
record of the one serve as a history of the other. She does 
not weary us with dates or imitate the guide-book by reveal- 
ing to us in turn its features of interest, each duly docketed 
with the correct historical significance. Instead, in a species 
of autobiography, with Philadelphia and not the autos as 
the centre of interest, she shows us aspects of the city’s life, 
seen through the medium of her temperament at various 
periods of its development. And if the empirical method 
of writing history would seem to lack something of complete- 
ness, it at least has the advantage that it retains a personal 
interest that is sometimes lost when the annalist depends 
for his facts upon the memory of the race—the records of 
others—and not upon his own recollections. 

The authoress had the advantage of standing a little aloof 
from the society which she describes. She was educated at a 
convent in a city where the Roman faith was unfashionable, 
and to venture out of the magic circle formed by the four 
streets of Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce, and Pine to attend a 
place of worship in a less exclusive quarter, was almost a 
social indiscretion. Straitened circumstances accentuated 
her isolation, and, but for the influence of her uncle, Charles 
Godfrey Leland, we may believe that she might still be sitting 
at the window where her grandfather and grandmother sat 
before her, in the hours between four-o’clock dinner and 
eight-o’clock tea, waiting for the people who seldom came 
and the events which never happened. It was Leland who 
awoke her literary instincts, introduced her to Walt Whit- 
man, and inspired her to commence a monumental work on 
Mischief. And so she came to find that there were other 
worlds beyond the magic circle of Chestnut, Walnut, Spruce, 
and Pine. She discovered the world of newspapers, and, 
through it, the world of art. And she made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Joseph Pennell, with whom she collaborated, and who 
revealed to her unrecognized beauties in the city where 
she lived. The meeting was momentous, for it resulted in 
her quarter of a century’s exile in Europe. When she returns 
twenty-five years later, it is to find a veritable Twilight of 
the Gods. America has been invaded in her absence by a 
horde of aliens, the once spotless streets are now littered 
and dirty, the theatre has been given over to the “ Movies,” 
and—worst of all—Russian Jews are ousting the old 
Philadelphians from the sacrosanct quarter. 

It is almost unnecessary to mention that the drawings 
which illustrate and embellish the text are excellent. Mr. 
Joseph Pennell has a reputation that we cannot hope to add 
to, and a collection of over a hundred of his drawings 
possesses an interest quite apart from the letterpress. But 
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it is interesting to note that, if the writer finds romance only 
in the past, the artist no less surely discovers it in the 
present. For it is his pictures of railway lines and sky 
scrapers that stir our imagination, where his drawings of 
old Philadelphia merely awakened our interest. And yet, it 
is hardly the present which Mr. Pennell’s pictures show us. 
Rather is it some distant future when this age of transition 
shall have passed and art shall come to fashion the mighty 
fabrics that utility has invented. 





THE LIFE OF SAINT LUBBOCK. 


“The Life of Sir John Lubbock, Lord Avebury.” Py 

HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. (Macmillan. 2 vols. 30s. net.) 
Tre life of Sir John Lubbock, the fourth baronet and the 
first Lord Avebury, has appeared with praiseworthy prompti- 
tude. In what is called the popular mind, the subject of 
this memoir is associated, first of all, with the Bank 
Holidays (St. Lubbock’s days), then with ants and bees, flints 
and insects, with Darwin and Huxley, with the hundred best 
books, with the defence of the Union against Gladstone, with 
the defence of the Gold Standard against Balfour, with the 
defence of Free Trade against Chamberlain, and, finally, 
with the defence of peace against the aggressive Imperialists. 
He was, indeed, felix opportunitate mortis. He lived to 
a good old age after a life—rich and various—of public 
service and private happiness; had he lived a little 
longer, the war towards which he saw diplomacy working 
would have mocked his efforts and broken his heart. 
He was a man of great tenderness of character, 
a mind delighting in political economy and _ natural 
science, but not too good for human nature’s daily food. He 
loved knowledge for its own sake, but also for the sake of 
his fellow-creatures. What he had learnt or acquired he 
wished to distribute. He combined the patience of the quiet 
investigator with the art of the popular preacher. He is a 
sad reproach to the Universities. According to current 
ideas, it is positively cruel to withdraw a boy from school at 
fourteen ; but that was the age at which Lubbock left Eton 
to learn banking. 

The Lubbocks came from Norfolk, the first in the family 
pedigree being Robert Lobuk, who died in 1493. The bank- 
ing business of Lemon, Buller, Furley, Lubbock & Co., was 
started in 1772, and Lubbock’s amalgamated with Robarts, 
Curtis & Cc. in 1860. Lord Avebury’s father, Sir John 
William Lubbock, the third baronet, inherited the business 
and banking. house. His favorite hobbies were astronomy 
and mathematics. The Royal Society (of which he after- 
wards became Treasurer) awarded him a medal for a mono- 
graph on the Tides, and his “ Theory of Probabilities” was 
unintentionally the foundation of many gambling systems. 

From such a father Lord Avebury inherited and 
acquired many characteristics, not including the mathe- 
matical gift. His earliest recollection was secing the 
Queen’s Coronation from the Royal Exchange Rooms in Pall 
Mall. Plato says that curiosity is the beginning of philo- 
sophy, and there is a recorded question of Lord Avebury’s, 
at the age of four, which pleased—and may have puzzled 
—his father: “ Where do burnt things go?” About this 
time (1838) he began to take an interest in insects, and saw 
the first photograph taken in England with one of the 
Daguerreotype machines invented by Daguerre. In 1840 the 
family went to live at High Elms, the beautiful place in 
Kent, where Lord Avebury died in 1913. Next year a 
greater man came to live in a village hard by. ‘“‘ My father,” 
wrote Lord Avebury, long afterwards, “came home one 
evening in 1841, quite excited, and said he had a great piece 
of news for me. He made us guess what it was, and I 
suggested that he was going to give me a pony. ‘Oh,’ he 
said, ‘it is much better than that. Mr. Darwin is coming 
to live at Dowr..’ I confess I was much disappointed, though 
I came afterwards to see how right he was.’’ At Eton the 
new boy’s accomplishments put him in the remove among a 
number of much older boys. “At that time the whole 
education consisted of Latin and Greek, with one lesson a 
week in geography—confined mainly to Italy, Greece, and 
Asia Minor.” Arithmetic, French, and German had just 





been recognized as extras, along with fencing and dancing! 
Science, of course, was entirely neglected; but young 
Lubbock worked at it in his leisure hours. The following 
from Lord Avebury’s notes shows how his life developed :- 
“In 1848, when I was nearly fifteen, my father’s two 
partners being both in bad health, he had to choose between 
taking another, or bringing me into the bank to assist him. 

Our firm was then Lubbock, Forster & Co. Having 

so many children (eleven) to provide for, he chose the latter 

alternative, and in 1849 I began business.” 

At first he was much at sea, and found the City lonely. 
But this early start “no doubt gave me an instinct for 
business.” Also, he had plenty of holidays, and was 
encouraged to work at home on biology, geology, German, 
&c., as well as mathematics, which his father taught him :— 

“In 1850 I gave my first lecture. It was at Down, on 
the wireworm, and was well attended by the villagers. 

Now I began to realize how right my father was in saying 

that Mr. Darwin’s coming to live at Down was an immense 

advantage to me. He induced my father to give me a 

microscope, he let me do drawings for some of his books, 

and I greatly enjoyed my talks and walks with him.” 

In the later ’fifties Lubbock became intimate with all the 
leaders in science and thought—Lyell, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Herbert Spencer, and the rest. At the same time he played 
cricket with success, married (in 1856), dug for fossil bones, 
and made his mark as a banker by suggesting “ the Country 
Clearing.’’ In 1860 “ The Origin of Species ’’ was published 
and Darwin in that year mentions Lubbock (then only 
twenty-six years of age) among fifteen eminent scientists who 
went with him in his conclusions. But in 1865 he stood for 
Parliament, and from that time onwards his energies and 
interests were too much dissipated to allow him to follow 
the path of discovery. In praising his first speech as a 
candidate, Darwin let “one little groan” escape for ‘ poor 
deserted science.”’ Still, he had a little more of science and 
archeology ; for he did not find his way into the House of 
Commons till 1870, as a supporfer of Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Administration. Before that happened, in 1868, he had 
become, at Disraeli’s request, a member of a Royal Commis- 
sion to report on the currency. According to a note in his 
own hand, his main objects in desiring a seat in Parliament 
were to promote the study of science in the schools, to 
quicken the repayment of the National Debt, to carry a 
measure for the preservation of ancient monuments, and, 
finally, to secure some additional national holidays, and to 
shorten the hours of labor in shops. All these projects were 
ultimately, in a large measure, achieved ; but his first and 
immediate success was the Bank Holiday Bill, which became 
an Act in 1871. Hence the name “St. Lubbock’s Days.” 
His efforts to civilize international law—following in 
Cobden’s footsteps—were less successful; and when he died 
he was still preaching to deaf Ministers the wisdom of 
respecting private property at sea as well as on land in time 
of war. As a politician he was more adhesive to principles 
than to parties, but in refusing Home Rule he allowed the 
conservative side of his temper to develop until it somewhat 
mastered his character. He adhered to Free Trade 
along with the Duke of Devonshire, Lord James, Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, Lord Goschen, and other Liberal 
Unionists, when Mr. Chamberlain started Protection. Lord 
Avebury was not a daring person in politics. He was, if 
anything, over-cautious, and normally timid. But there was 
a consistency as well as a disinterestedness throughout his 
career. He was an Englishman of the best type, a patriot, 
but also a citizen of the world. 





AN INDIAN FAITRY. 


“A Syrup of the Bees.” By ©. W. Barn. 
net. ) 


(Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


As so often before, Mr. Bain describes his beautiful story 
as “translated from the original manuscript.” “A Digit 
of the Moon,’’ the book which first drew attention to his 
work, bore the same description on its title-page, and the 
preface attempted, with great elaboration, to prove it was 
true. The very beautiful preface to “ The Ashes of a God ” 
did not insist upon the actual manuscript, but still the veil 
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of a translation was worn. We know, however, that in all 
these strange and attractive stories the idea of translation 
has only been a veil. Perhaps it was assumed as a defence 
by a kind of modesty. It might seem a bold and unusual 
thing for a Professor in Poona to be writing such beautiful 
and passionate books instead of exploring Sanscrit roots and 
tracing the development of the Aryan grammars. But, in 
another sense, Mr. Bain is justified in calling his works 
translations ; for they are versions in English, not exactly 
of Indian manuscripts nor even of Indian legends, but of 
the Indian way of looking on life, and of the Indian 
imaginative power. 

In her “Cradle Tales of Hinduism,” Sister Nivedita 
(that irrecoverable loss to all who love India) gave us much 
of the Indian mythology and fairy lore in her own deeply 
personal manner, but without departing from the lines of 
tradition or inventing new tales and versions. There could 
be no better companion to Mr. Bain’s stories than her 
“Cradle Tales’’ or her “ Web of Indian Life.” But Mr. 
Bain adds to her sympathy and appreciation a far longer 
and more intimate knowledge of Indian thought and 
languages, together with a creative or poetic faculty. The 
result is a series of exquisite stories or myths, Indian in 
atmosphere and feeling, but possessing a coherence and 
humanity which have sometimes faded out of India’s 
immemorial traditions and mythologies. 

In conception and subject the present book comes very 
near “The Ashes of a God.” It is founded on the same 
Indian idea—the idea which uses the same word for Love 
and Recollection. In both a virtuous and honorable man is 
brought to ruin because he cannot resist the charm of recol- 
lection—the recollection by which love may always be 
rekindled, and which no subsequent passion can ever 
obliterate or replace. For, as in “ The Ashes of a God,’’ the 
astonishingly virtuous Brahman saw the whole of his vast 
“Mountain of Merit” vanish at a kiss that recalled the 
glory of former love, so in “ A Syrup of the Bees,” a beautiful 
and happy prince loses all his happiness and life itself 
because he cannot utterly forget the woman whom he loved 
in a former state of existence. And in both stories the agents 
of the destruction which shatters. happiness and an accumu- 
lation of virtue are the evil spirits or fairies which haunt 
the earth and air. 

The course of love or recollection in the new story is even 
more lamentable than in the old. For it turns out at the 
end that the exquisite fairy who loved the prince, and, like 
Hans Andersen’s Mermaid, gave up her fondest attributes 
for love of him, was in reality the same woman whom he 
had loved in his former existence, and could not forget. But 
she, unwitting of the truth, and having won his love only 
by a supposed falsehood, stabs him with a dagger like a shaft 
of lightning, being unable to endure her jealousy towards 
the unknown predecessor, whom in dreams he _ half 
remembers. and who was, in fact, no other than herself. 
And having slain the man she so tenderly loved, she springs 
from the palace roof and is dashed to death; for she had 
forgotten that, by yielding to a mortal’s love, she had lost 
the fairy attribute of flight. 

It is a sorrowful tale, and may be interpreted into many 
parables of human affections. It is told in the author’s 
characteristic language of careful simplicity, which escapes 
preciosity, but only just escapes. As an example of insight 
into the emotions of common humanity, we may quote the 


passage where first suspicion crawls into the paradise of 
early lovers :— 


“And little by little, as surfeit brought satiety, and 
custom wore away the bloom of novelty, and familiarity 
began to rob her beauty of the edge of its appeal, and 
emotion lost, by repetition, its sincerity, and passion’s fire 
began to cool and the flood of desire to ebb, then exactly 
as that cunning gangddhara foretold, the doubt that, like a 
seed, lay waiting in his soul began, seeing its opportunity, 
to swell and grow, till there came to be no room for any 
feeling but itself.” 


Tt is all a little elaborate and over-careful, but perhaps 
that long sentence hardly does the writer’s deliberate 
simplicity justice. We quote it for its insight into the 
emotions, not only of princes: and fairies, but of common 
humanity. And for that, again, we must apologize; for 
Mr. Bain feels a rather violent dislike of “the cant of 





common humanity.” He expresses it in his preface, with 


rather purposeless intrusion, as it appears to us. Indeed, 
this preface, as a whole, seems touched with an Oriental 
incoherence from which Mr. Bain’s stories are so admirably 
free, however intimately they express the Oriental aspects 
of men and women in the relations of life. 





A MUSICIAN’S MEMOIRS. 


“Pages from an Unwritten Diary.” By Sir CHARLEs 
VILLIERS STANFORD. (Arnold. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tus volume of reminiscences by Sir Charles Stanford is 
quite the best thing of its kind that English musical auto- 
biography can show. Sir Charles has met many distinguished 
men, seen them all with very clear eyes, and preserved many 
admirable vignettes of them for us. It would be hard to find 
a book so full of good stories, many of them of the best 
Irish kind—for Sir Charles’s early years were spent in 
Dublin. One or two of his tales are familiar to us with a 
slightly different color or locale; but the bulk of them are as 
new as they are amusing. A good many of his reflections 
have to do with matters of permanent musical interest. Sir 
Charles had the good luck to live in Dublin in the days when 
the Handel tradition was still alive in that city. (The 
reader will hardly need reminding that the “ Messiah” had 
its first performance there in 1742.) It is most interesting 
to hear that it was the custom in Dublin to play the opening 
section of the overture with double dotted notes. Sir Charles 
thinks this tradition “sound”; it is a reading, he says, 
“which gives far more point to the rhythm, and removes 
all the feeling of stodginess which a strict adherence to the 
printed note values emphasizes.” As it happens, the 
correctness of this reading can be demonstrated from the old 
musical instruction books. The dot, like many another 
musical symbol, was used with great elasticity by the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth-century composers; it by no means 
meant invariably to them, as it does to us, depriving the 
second note of exactly half its value and giving it to the first. 
Quantz’s remark, in his book on flute-playing, that in 
“majestic” movements we must “ hold on to the dot and get 
over the next note quickly” fits perfectly the case of the 
“Messiah” overture. C. P. E. Bach gives a similar rule. 
These and other a priori considerations put it virtually 
beyond doubt that the current way of playing the 
‘“ Messiah” overture is wrong; and our suspicions become 
a certainty after Sir Charles’s evidence as to the Dublin 
tradition. It is interesting again, to hear that those who 
had played under Mendelssohn declared that his allegros 
were always very quick and his adagios very slow. (This 
partly agrees with what Wagner says of Mendelssohn’s con- 
ducting, though Wagner he!d that his hurry-scurry playing 
of Mozart and Beethoven’s music was the result either of a 
lack of understanding of it or of a technical inability to 
rehearse the orchestra properly.) 

Sir Charles Stanford has some wise observations on the 
economic defects under which our English musical life still 
labors. But we take leave to doubt whether it is the duty, 
as he seems to think, of the State to find careers for 
musicians any more than for journalists; and we cannot 
quite follow him in his pleading for a National Opera. His 
view has always been that of the Londoner who thinks in 
terms of London alone. He will discover on inquiry, we 
think, that the provinces are not so keen as Londoners are 
for cheap opera for the capital, and will resist any attempt 
to make them bear part of the financial burden of such an 
institution. The day for a National Opera has gone by. 
What England needs is municipal opera; and since 
Londoners will not be asked to contribute to the founding 
or the upkeep of an opera house in Manchester or Liverpool, 
there is no justice in asking those cities to contribute, to 
however small an extent, to an opera house for London. That 
there ought to be a permanent Opera in London goes without 
saying ; but it should be provided either by Londoners them- 
selves out of their own rates, or by some public-spirited 
benefactor. This latter is the solution that Sir Charles Stan- 
ford, in the final pages of his book, seems to regard as the 
most practicable. We hope he will bend his energies to the 
discovery and persuasion of this long-desired individual, and 
cease to recommend that the provinces should help to pay 
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for cheaper opera for Londoners, and be satisfied, as their 
own reward, with a visit of the tail-end of the London com- 
pany in the summer months, when people in the provinces 
are thinking less of the theatre than of the seaside. 





MR. GEORGE MOORE’S AND MR. FRANK 
HARRIS’S STORIES. 


‘The Untilled Field.” By Georce Moore. (Heinemann. 6s.) 
‘*The Yellow Ticket.” By Frank Harris. (Grant Richards. 
6s. ) 


Mr. Georce Moorr’s preface to “The Untilled Field” 
reminds us of those nervous parents who seem jealous lest 
their children should attract anyone’s undivided attention. 
“Don’t forget it is IJ who brought them into existence,’ he 
warns us, while bidding us watch his graceful posings in the 
glass of his self-esteem, and listen to more contidences con- 
cerning “ Yeats, dear Edward, John Eglinton, A®,” and as 
to “how Synge was raised up against me in Ireland.” We 
confess we had hitherto overlooked the shock administered 
to Mr. Moore by the sudden appearance of Synge, a genius 
who never sought to bring the conversation round to himself, 
and whose preoccupation was with his art, not with the effect 
he made on others. Yes; Mr. Moore has cause for heart- 
searchings. For whereas “for the last ten years we have 
been talking of Synge as the one man who saw Irish life 
truly and wrote it candidly,” Mr. Moore himself, from 
1900-3, was composing these stories, “The Untilled Field,”’ 
for translation into Irish. But nobody, it appears, took any 
notice of them in Ireland, and then Synge, the Comet, blazed 
forth, and “The Untilled Field” was forgotten. So our 
author and Yeats and John Eglinton and dear Edward and 
4 “all fell to wondering how this miracle had come about,”’ 
and, “amazed, we asked each other how it was that Synge, 
who had never before shown any sense of form, should 
suddenly become possessed of an exquisite construction.” 
And years passed, and the “history of ‘The Playboy * was 
wrapped in unsearchable mystery until I began to read ‘ The 
Untilled Field’ for this new edition,’ and, lo and behold! 
Mr. Moore had fathomed the secret, and “ had come upon the 
source of Synge’s inspiration.” Of course, “The Untilled 
Field” was a landmark in Anglo-Irish literature; of 
course, “Synge could not have passed it by without looking 
into it.”” So Synge’s literary pedigree is “ by George Moore- 
W. B. Yeats,’’ as breeders would put it; and the preface 
having established this point, Mr. Moore allows us to get 
on with his stories. 

Always resourceful, Mr. Moore is naturally putting as 
good a face on it as he can manage, and nobody knows better 
than himself that Synge’s strong usquebaugh and his own 
light claret have nothing in common. But “The Untilled 
Field ” contains some agreeable surprises. Mr. Moore’s diffi- 
culty, in the field of art, has been to keep his own intense, 
and, we may add, femininely, personal note from obtruding 
itself over the whole field of vision. He did succeed in 
“Esther Waters”; but with his later novels, such as 
“Evelyn Innes,” “The Lake,’’ &c., he mixed in so many 
subjective views and impressions as to impair the atmo- 
spheric illusion. And the longest tale in the book, “ The 
Wild Goose,” which runs to a third of the contents, is a 
strange example of artistic naiveté. It is all very fitting for 
Mr. Moore, in “ Hail and Farewell,” to pose frankly as the 
hero, for from what other mouth could drop that agreeably 
malevolent banter in his confidences respecting his “ dear 
friends’? But Mr. Moore’s Ned, as the returned exile, rover, 
fiddler, miner, journalist, soldier of fortune, &c., who 
returns to Ireland from New York to work for her salvation, 
is only a joke. The peculiar vein of sentimental soliloquy, 
touched with esthetic musing in which Ned indulges, gives 
the author opportunity to deliver himself on Irish folklore, 
the kindness of the people, their love of empty formulas, 
the disappointingness of herdsmen, the superstitions of 
Catholicism, the charm of old farmhouses, &c.—and we 
drift on with him from point to point through a tepid love- 
story to the double illusionment of marriage with a pretty 
girl and of “learning the Irish language, and of becoming a 
leader of the Irish people.’’ All this is stale and unreal 
as art, and if Synge ever came across “The Wild Goose,” 
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he must have apostrophized its languid affectations, not in 
Trish but in forcible Anglo-Saxon. Not much better is 
“Home Sickness,” a slighter but less egregious variant on 
the same theme; but/when Mr. Moore forgets himself and 
his claims on the sympathy of his countrymen, we receive 
a shock of pleasure. Though none of the stories make “a 
landmark in Irish literature,” and none of them are so 
original or so close to the life of the people as that little- 
known volume of tales, “ Paddy’s Women,” some of them, 
as “ So On He Fares,”’ are full of a tender charm, and others, 
as “A Letter to Rome” and “A Playhouse in the West,” 
are touched by a delicately fine humor. “The Wedding 
Gown,”’ told with restrained art, has all the force of spiritual 
tragedy ; and here, as in “ Julia Cahill’s Curse,” the author 
shows what a true artist underlies the surface of his restless 
self-consciousness. Excellent also, in a less poetic vein, are 
the four stories in which the narrow, resolute priest, Father 
Maguire, is shown at odds with his parishioners. The 
cleverest of these, and some will hold the best story in the 
collection, is “‘ The Window,” with its subtle relation of old 
Biddy McHale’s determination to put up a beautiful stained- 
glass window in Kilmore Church, and her subsequent ecstasy 
and glorious visions. Mr. Moore shows here that he has 
mastered the difficult art of the short story, and the com- 
panion tale, “The Wedding Feast,” leaves us all regretting 
that he should have dedicated so much of his artistic genius 
which was meant for mankind to the decoration and gilding 
of his own figure. Such quiet sketches as “The Clerk’s 
Quest ’’’ and “ Almsgiving,” which are poles asunder from 
the affected longueurs of “ The Wild Goose,” suggest indeed 
that the author’s good angel has been too lazy to do his 
duty by him. 


Publishers are notoriously apt to stretch facts a little, 
and the preliminary puff printed on the wrapper of “ The 
Yellow Ticket,” which states, “this publisher doubts if any- 
one can produce a greater English writer of short stories 
than Mr. Frank Harris,” is not calculated to disarm any 
conscientious critic. What Mr. Frank Harris thinks of his 
critics he has told them on several occasions ; it is far more 
unfavorable than what the critics think of Mr. Frank Harris. 
The word “ greater’ is dangerous, shifting uneasily between 
the positive and the superfluous. Do any of these eight 
short stories in the volume before us deserve the epithet 
‘great ’’?/ All are good, several are excellent, and one or 
two are worth re-reading—and this, we fear, is the cold 
reward Mr. Frank Harrés will reap from his publisher’s 
enthusiastic encomium. But “excellent” is a term not to be 
sneezed at by any talented author whe knows what a con- 
junction of luck and skill and happy circumstance has gone 
to the creation of the work he is most proud of. And if a 
critical finger may indicate the quality which most of the 
stories in “The Yellow Ticket” lack, it would, we think, 
irace in the sand the word “intimacy.” Take, for instance, 
“A Daughter of Eve,’’ the story of a pearling cruise in a 
little schooner in the Gulf of California. This narrative 
of how a girl, provocative in her beauty, stirs up “the 
rage of desire” in the breast of four men on board; 
how her married sister, Daisy, sees her husband, Witten- 
stein, kissing her, and flings herself overboard in horror, and 
is drowned ; how Wittenstein goes crazy with remorse, and 
jumps overboard in a storm; so far as the psychological 
narrative goes, the tragedy convinces us. But none of the 
characters are subtly individualized, and there are no light- 
ning flashes of intimate revelation penetrating into the quick 
of jealousy, hatred, or remorse. The real situation—that 
between the two sisters—which a master would have seized 
on, is neglected in favor of a conscientious general outline. 
The crisis turns on an accident, and the ending is common- 
place—one without artistic beauty. In short, we could give 
the author a score of reasons why “A Daughter of Eve” is 
not a story of high rank. More satisfactory, we think, is 
“In the Vale of Tears,” a very careful and well-wrought 
analysis of the relations of the elderly Comte de Varennes 
and his beautiful young wife. This story grows on us in 
memory after we have closed the volume—a very real testi- 
mony to its excellence. Mr. Harris has diagnozed with con- 
siderable delicacy and no little skill the position of 





the husband, whose perfect spiritual happiness with his 
girlish bride is darkened by the shadow of his premature 
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PEKIN SYNDICATE, LTD. 


Tue ordinary general meeting of this Company was held on 
December 30th at the Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. René de 
Cérenville presiding. 

The Chairman said that on account of the war the 
number of directors attending the meeting was exceptionally 
small. Count du Chaylard had been obliged to remain in 
France, Count de Séguier was busy on the fighting 
line, while Lord Carrick had found it necessary, much to 
their regret, to resign for personal reasons. Two directors, 
Mr. Chantrey Inchbald and Mr. Charles Victor, had retired 
from the board. 

Proceeding, the Chairman said it would be remembered 
that in the report of the joint consulting and mining engi- 
neers a year ago, reference was made to the disease known as 
‘“‘miner’s worm,”’ which had obtained a hold at the mines, 
and it was stated that strenuous efforts were being made to 
eradicate it. The directors were glad to be able to state that 
a recent report from the medical officer at the mines certified 
that the disease had now been entirely eradicated, and that 
no new case among either the native or foreign staffs had 
come under his notice since the previous report. As men- 
tioned in the report, the European troubles had temporarily 
interfered with their affairs. The sales had been curtailed ; 
part of the staff had joined the colours; their collier had 
been chartered by the British Admiralty; a certain amount 
of coal had been seized and, of course, not paid for by the 
German authorities in Shantung; shipping and mail 
facilities between Europe and the Far East had been and were 
either stopped or delayed, but the Company’s property had 
not been, and was not likely to be, interfered with. There 
was no sign of any feeling against foreigners, and it was to 
be expected that in Chinese as well as in European affairs, 
the joint British and French interests would ultimately 
profit by a better notion of civilized and peaceful methods, 
such as the Chinese people, for historical reasons, were more 
apt than anyone else to appreciate and reciprocate. 

The Chairman stated that some shareholders were 
somewhat doubtful as to the policy which had been 
recommended by the board in the fatest annual and interim 
report of a closer co-operation between the Company and the 
Chinese authorities. In that respect he was glad to say that 
negotiations with the provincial authorities in view of facili- 
tating improved working conditions and extending operations, 
which had been in progress some time, had now reached a 
stage when a satisfactory settlement might be confidently 
anticipated, and that a preliminary agreement to that effect 
had already been mst particulars of which could not be 
disclosed until negotiations were completed. The directors 
had full confidence that the contract with the Central and 
Provincial Government would be made to work more 
smoothly than ever. They regretted, however, that they 
were unable to recommend the distribution of a dividend. 
No one could foresee the developments of the present crisis 
in financial affairs, and it was therefore a duty more impera- 
tive than ever to husband the Company’s resources until 
they could sail in smooth waters again. 

Last week a cheque for £20,000 had been received from 
the Government of the Republic of China, the interest in 
respect of Coupon No. 19, due January ist, 1915, on the 
Chinese Government Honan Railway Five per Cent. (Gold) 
Loan. The Chairman concluded by proposing :—‘‘ That 
the directors’ report and accounts made up to June 30th, 
1914, be, and the same are hereby, received and adopted.”’ 

Sir Richard D. Awdry, K.C.B., seconded the resolution. 

After the Chairman and the Solicitor had replied to 
some questions, the resolution was carried. 








The Best Nightcap. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET which 
induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. Afford: .n 
excellent light repast and Is preferable to all alcoholic stimu- 
lants. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat ina partially 
predigested form. Madein a minute by adding boiling water. 


Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 
1/6 & 3/- per tin. 


Of all Chemists. 
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‘TOTTENHAM DISTRICT LIGHT HEAT 
AND POWER COMPANY. 


Formerly Tottenham and Edmonton Cas Light & Coke Company. 


Directors—SIR CORBET WOODALL, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., Chairman. 
SIR DANIEL F. GODDARD, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
HENRY BAILEY, Esq 
JAMES RANDALL, Esq., F.C.LS. 
HENRY WOODALL, Esq., M.Inst.C.E 
JOHN WALKER FORD, Esgq., D.L., J.P 


SALE OF STOCK BY TENDER. 
ey IS HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors 
p to SELL by TENDER, under the authority of the Tottenham and 
Edmonton Gas Co. Act, 1906, 


£40,000 “B” CONSOLIDATED STOCK. 
Minimum price £112 per £100 Stock. 

Tenders will be received up to 5 o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, January 
19th, 1915. 

Under the provisions of the Company’s Act of Parliament of last 
year it acquired as from January Ist, 1914, the undertaking of the 
Enfield Gas Company, and the area of supply now consists of about 
30 square miles of North London Suburbs, including the districts of 
Tottenham, Edmonton, Wood Green, Harringay, Palmers Green, Winch- 
more Hill, Enfield, Ponders End, Bush Hill Park, and parts of Muswell 
Hill and Southgate; the population of this area exceeds 350,000, and 
is rapidly increasing. 

The Act of last year also authorised the Company to undertake 
the supply of Electricity in the Wood Green district, and the Gener- 
ating Station has just been completed. 

The rapid growth of the Company's 
the following statement :— 











business can be seen from 


——_—$_—_—_—_———— 


Year ended Regstd. Price of Gas. Dividend on 
Dec. 3lst. Consrs. s. d. * B” Stock. 
1903 27,070 3.60 44 
1904 32,072 2 10 43 
1905 37,363 2 10 43 
1906 41,733 2 8 5 
1907 45,691 2 6 53 
1908 49,982 2 6 53 
1909 53,785 2 5 5a 
1910 56,724 2 4 ~ 5s 
1911 59,661 3 3 58 
1912 62,038 2 2 53 
1913 65,461 2 1 53 
"1914 890 2 0 6 


77, 
*Six Months, January Ist to June 30th 1914. 
The price of gas permits a statutory dividend of 6 per cent. per 
annum on the Stock, and the full statutory dividends have been paid 
for many years. d 
Particulars of Sale, with form of Tender attached, may be obtained 
at the Head Office of the London and Provincial Bank, Lothbury, E.C., 
or at any of their branches, or will be forwarded on application to me. 
By order of the Directors, 
E. TOPLEY, Secretary. 
Chief Offices of the Company, High Road, Tottenham, 
17th December, 1914. 
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| N VIRGINIA CIGARETTES 
S 
S JOHN PLAYER & SONS 


beg to draw the attention of 
connoisseurs to 


“PERFECTOS” No. 2 


hand-made Cigarettes. They 

are distinguished by a superb 

delicacy, the result of a match- 

less blend of the finest Virginia 
Tobacco. 
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age. But the drama needs an unexpected stroke to 
vivify the slightly waxen profile of the Countess, and we may 
add that the figure of Dr. Dupuy, the husband’s confidant, 
is too wooden. The title-story, “The Yellow Ticket,’ may 
demonstrate that Mr. Frank Harris “knows his world ’’ ; 
but if it be put beside any of Tchekov’s short stories, how 
thin, how destitute of emotional force, beauty, or real 
artistic significance is it! Far more satisfying in detail is 
“A French Artist,” which is indeed charged with interesting 
contrasts in temperament; and clever in its suggestive 
glimpses, is “ The Veils of Isis,” a gloss worth inscribing on 
the page of the eternal feminine. In different vein is “A 
Fool’s Paradise,” where the author saves himself from the 
charge of allegory by the sharp verisimilitude of his details 
and his clever projection of an everyday atmosphere. It is 
difficult to generalize on Mr. Harris’s art, especially as we 
fear that any critical advice will be construed in the light of 
an impertinence ; but, speaking seriously, we are struck by 
the fact that in none of the stories is he writing of “his 
world.’’ “ By a clever observer who has wandered into alien 
atmospheres ’’-—-such is the verdict that a rash outsider might 
pass on the volume. Surely, there are corners of life—if not 
provinces—that are particularly Mr. Frank Harris’s own? 
Perhaps he writes too much of “ cosmopolitan atmospheres,” 
and who was it said that cosmopolitan art had but feeble 
roots, and so produces but stunted flowers? 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘The Childhood of the World.” By Epwarp CLopp. Re- 
vised Edition. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Criopp’s “ simple account of man’s origin and early 
history” needs no commendation. It has long since taken 
its place as a standard work, and has been translated into 
French, German, Italian, Dutch, Swedish, and other lan- 
guages. This revised edition has been brought abreast with 
the advance of knowledge concerning primitive man that 
has been made since the book’s first appearance forty years 
ago. In its new form Mr. Clodd’s book is assured of a fresh 
lease of popularity. It is far and away the best elementary 
treatise on human origins accessible to the English reader, 
thorough and scholarly in its facts, careful in its conclusions, 
and attractive in the simplicity of its style. We know of no 
work more likely to interest readers, whether young or old, 
in the many subjects of which it treats, and none more 
likely to create a desire for further knowledge. 

* * « 
“Heroes and Heroines o Fiction: 

Poetry.” By WiLu1AM S. WALSH. 

net.) 


Modern Prese and 
(Lippincott. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Watsu’s dictionary of heroes and heroines in 
modern prose and poetry seems to have been compiled with 
great care. It includes a very wide range of authors—we 
have tested it in regard to two as far removed as Spenser 
and Mr. Bernard Shaw—and the information it contains is 
useful and precise. As it supersedes earlier books of the 
same type, it is sure to be largely used as a work of reference. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


A LEADING member of the Stock Exchange assures me that 
the restrictions imposed by the Treasury are so numerous 
and oppressive that Stock Exchange business is likely to 
suffer rather than improve through the opening of the 








Exchange. There is a great deal of grumbling about the 
interference of the Treasury ; but members are so patriotic 
that they do not care to point out the absurdity of some of 
the proposals. It is, however, being asked by what 
authority these things are being done, and whether the 
Treasury is really entitled to control investment and specu- 
lation. The American Market has suffered a little through 
the publication of the President’s protest concerning British 
interference with neutral trade, but serious friction is hardly 
anticipated. With reference to a recent note on armament 
shares, I hear that Thornycroft’s is said to be doing well out 
of heavy motor vehicles and the Daimler Company is also 
busy with a great output of cheap motor cars. The number 
of wrecked motor cars in France and Belgium is said to be 
prodigious. By the way, on the assumption that this is to be 
“a war to end war,” the prices of some armament shares 
look rather high. Money remains cheap and employment is 
good. The worst feature is the rising price of wheat. It 
appears that the quartern loaf is to be raised to 7d. next 
week. 
Bank Divipenp PRosPEcts. 

Bank share prices have been hardening lately, after 
having fallen substantially lower than their July 30th 
quotations. The impression has gained ground that bank 
directors will adopt as generous a policy as possible under 
the circumstances, though it is recognized, of course, that 
bank dividends this year will be much more than usual at 
the discretion of the directors, depending on the extent to 
which they write down their investments. Even if they 
take them at July 30th prices, large sums will have to be 
written off, and the banks’ opportunities for profit-earning 
have been restricted. Their balance-sheets will show a much 
larger proportion of their assets than usually held as liquid 
cash. The Bank of England, on the other hand, has been 
making immense profits, and the soundness of its transac- 
tions is backed by Government credit. It has, in fact, been 
trading far beyond its ordinary resources, and the ratio of 
its profits to capital must have gone up very much. There is 
no doubt at all about the maintenance of the 10 per cent. 
dividend. Later on, the dividend might be increased unless 
there is an undisclosed arrangement regarding the disposal 
of the profits. The price of Bank Stock is now 242, at which 
the yield is 4 per cent., and the stock is a Trustee security. 


A Corontat Issue. 

The Borough of Durban (Natal) is offering for subscrip- 
tion a loan of £350,000 in 5 per cent. Registered Stock, 
repayable at par in 1929. The price of issue is par, but a 
payment equal to three months’ interest will be made on 
March 31st; thereafter, a full half-year’s interest will be 
paid on June 30th, and half-yearly from then onwards. 
Payment for the stock is required as to 5 per cent. upon 
application, 35 per cent. upon allotment, and 60 per cent. 
on February 16th, 1915. The loan forms the first instalment 
of a loan of £960,000 already authorized for various 
municipal undertakings. The present debt is £3,300,000, 
and the municipal revenue from all sources last year was 
£546,805. The prospectus gives very full information regard- 
ing the financial and commercial position of Durban, and 
the issue is a very safe 5 per cent. investment. As the stock 
only runs for fifteen years, it cannot rise much above par 
if money becomes cheap; but, on the other hand, this pro- 
vision obviates the possibility of serious depreciation. Under 
present conditions, of course, no stocks command free 
markets; but investors will find that high-class stock of 
this kind will soon be accepted readily by banks as security 
for loans, so that the purchaser of the Registered Stock need 
not think he is locking up his money in it. 

LucELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,500,000. 


Income Exceeds £5,500,000 


Chief Offices : LONBDOW, 61, Threadneedle Street ; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 








